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tion, Dr. Pace declared that it was one of the obli- 

gations of philosophy “to supply a working and 
workable theory of life.” He maintained that if philos- 
ophy “would prove that it is wisdom in reality as well as 
in name its principles must be brought to bear on those 
problems which are vital in the sense that they arise out 
of the very experience of living and that the solution given 
to them affects profoundly the manner and the course of 
that living.” He was not, it is true, speaking precisely 
of social philosophy, but if we insert into his phrase the 
term “social”, we may, I believe, rightly say that the 
scope of a philosophy of society is to supply a working and 
a workable theory of social life. 

Now, since theory may not ignore facts, a working theory 
of social life is, before all else, a reasoned account of things 
as they are, a realistic study of the essential elements that 
enter into the structure of the social order. These elements 
are objective entities, actualities, each of which occupies a 
definite place and exercises a definite function in relation 
to all the other elements in the ordered whole. They are 
at work in the sense that they actively maintain with one 
another the relations which spring from their very natures 
as concrete entities, and in the sense that they are pro- 
ducing effects, conserving order, attaining ends. The social 
philosopher, as well as the philosopher of nature, must 
first undertake the task of examining things at work, of 


T° the first presidential address given to this Associa- 


1 Proceedings, vol. I, p. 28. 
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visiting them in their local habitat, to see how they con- 
duct themselves, how they act, and then if possible to de- 
termine why they act as they do. 

Social life is human living on a level higher than that 
upon which the individual by himself is capable of living. 
And this actual living, this spontaneous working-out of 
natural human impulses and conscious desires, must be of 
primary concern to the philosopher of society. Here as 
elsewhere, the order of our thought must be determined by 
the order of things. As there is a natural logic, a natural 
esthetic, a natural religion, so also is there a natural social 
philosophy functioning in the lives of men. It is actually 
at work in the realm of human living. It is spontaneous 
and unscientific, and the product of its work is sometimes 
crude and unfinished, but it is nevertheless the complex 
reality which the philosopher of society must first investi- 
gate. For it is idle to philosophize apart from reality. 
Therein lies the futility of so much modern thought on 
social philosophy. Neither is it profitable to philosophize 
about one reality while ignoring another essentially related 
to it. The thing we call society, or the social order, is an 
integral whole, and any satisfactory theory of philosophy 
of it must make this objective whole its point of departure. 

When one begins to analyze this whole into its constit- 
uent parts and to study each by itself, he is somewhat 
amazed by the enormity of the task which confronts him. 
It is at once evident that the enterprise of building up an 
adequate philosophy of society will require a rather exten- 
sive and accurate knowledge of most of the other branches 
of philosophy, as well as of the social sciences generally. 
The material element in society is men. Obviously there- 
fore to understand society one must first understand men, 
their place in the physical universe, their dependence upon 
it, the laws to which they are subject and the influences 
which they receive from the environment in which they 
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live. “Men are,” says J. G. Fletcher, “beings acted upon 
continually by the sun, the soil, the wind, the rain, and the 
persistent habits of mind which these engender: irrational 
hatreds and impossible loyalites.”* Next, as living beings, 
they must be studied from the viewpoint of biology. 
Man’s sentient organism—his physical heritage and in- 
stinctive equipment, his perceptions, appetites, impulses, 
feelings, dispositions, precede or accompany and in large 
measure condition and modify his thought and action both 
in his individual and social life. 

The field of investigation widens still more when we 
come to consider man’s rational endowment—the nature of 
his mind, its relation to his bodily organism, the processes 
of his knowing, the laws of his thought, the range of his 
reason, the power and depth of his understanding, the 
truth-value of his certitudes. Each of these items, as phil- 
osophy unfolds itself in the pages of history, stands forth 
as a subject over which there has been much controversy 
and division of opinion. Social philosophy, like moral 
philosophy generally, is concerned with human acts. It 1s 
pertinent therefore to inquire: What is specifically human 
as opposed to the merely animal? What precisely is in- 
telligent activity as opposed to the merely instinctive? 
What is free activity as contrasted with spontaneous or 
automatic reaction to environment? What is the real 
origin of ideas? . How shall we measure the influence of 
ignorance and emotion, of prejudice and will upon their 
formation and subsequent expression in the judgment? 

To answer even these questions is no easy task. And 
yet it is not the whole task, for there is a social metaphysic 
as well as a social psychology. A paramount question in 
any social philosophy has always been the relation of the 
individual to society. The answer, whatever it may be, 
will obviously enter into and modify one’s theory of law, 


2 Am. Rev., Sept. ’33, p. 485. 
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and hence of rights and duties, of the origin of moral obli- 
gation and the extent of civil power, and so ultimately of 
the very definition of society itself. He who would rightly 
understand society must have recourse to theory of being, 
to metaphysics, for correct conceptions of human person- 
ality, of physical and moral agents, of unity and plurality 
and order and end. Society is a unity, but at the same 
time a multitude, a plurality; it has many of the attributes 
of an organism, but it is not a substantial reality; it is a 
person, but an artificial or fictitious person; it has exist- 
ence, but none apart from the individuals by whom it is 
constituted; it has an end, but only as an instrument has 
an end, the good, that is, of those who use it. 

“There is,” says Urwick, “the universe of human minds, 
with its special law of feeling and thought, sympathy and 
repulsion, planning and achieving . . . there is the uni- 
verse of social units, in which are brought to bear all the 
laws governing the life of a homogeneous, cooperative, 
organic society, of whose tissues and structure we all form 
a part, in a mutual dependence, from which there is no 
escape, each affecting all the others by every action, each 
drawing from the whole much of the stuff that makes our 
life worth while. And lastly, though far first in impor- 
tance, we are all of a spiritual universe, to whose laws of 
social growth our souls are subject, from which we draw 
all that is best in our resolves, our aspirations, our living 
faiths and our determinations to find the good.” 

Such is the concrete setting in which man, the social 
being, finds himself. He belongs to a universe of physical 
things, of living things, of rational beings and of social 
agents. And yet, such is his nature that he is not for any 
of them. Rather are they all for him, his uses and enjoy- 4 
ment. His end, the supreme object of his existence and q 
the final motive of all his actions, lies outside and above 
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8A Philosophy of Social Progress, pp. 13, 14. 
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them. And since that is true, it is evident that the central 
problem to be solved in any working theory of social life 
is precisely the determination of the nature of this supreme 
goal of human living. This study will of course involve 
the intricate problem of teleology and final causes, which 
in turn is inseparable from that whole system of truths we 
call religion. 

This is what I mean by a working philosophy of society, 
the order of objective truth, the order which, in Dr. Pace’s 
words, is revealed by “the very experience of living”; 
men as parts of an actual system of things, things and 
men with the natures God has given them, men and things 
caught in an intricate web of relations as genuinely real 
and as thoroughly unchangeable as they are, with the 
modes of activity that make them known to us for what 
they are, and acting and reacting upon one another as 
nature and human nature determine or guide them. 

We come now to the consideration of a workable phil- 
osophy of society. This is nothing more nor less than the 
successful application of the moral principles drawn from 
our conception of man’s nature and the essential relation- 
ships in which he stands to the several orders of reality of 
which he is a part. It is not my claim that a social phil- 
osophy is sound or true merely because it may for a time 
or in a given set of circumstances be successfully applied. 
I mean rather that because such a philosophy is true or in 
conformity with the nature of the social beings that are 
and the social order that spontaneously arises from their 
activity, it and it alone can possess such principles of social 
living as can be universally and successfully applied, with- 
out in any way violating innate human rights or over- 
balancing in any way the delicate scales of social justice. 

It follows then that it falls within the scope of social 
philosophy to consider in the light of these principles every 
species of action which may properly be called social, 
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whether it bear on the fundamental right and duty of self- 
preservation and normal development, or the economic, 
political, ethical or religious welfare of individuals or 
groups within the social order. In the light of these prin- 
ciples, I say, for they are, first of all principles of being, 
and then principles of order, and so also of law and of 
rights and duties, of justice and truth, of peace and tran- 
quility. 

It would not be possible, even if desirable, within the 
limits of this paper to enter into details, but I may suggest 
something of the normal and necessary range of social 
philosophy considered in this latter sense. Call to mind, 
for instance, the social questions of war, of wages, of edu- 
cation, and of religion. When controversy arises over any 
one of these matters, various and diverse attitudes are 
manifested. Among these may be one of determinism, the 
lazy defeatist view that cycles of warfare, of economic de- 
pression, of the stagnation of intellectual life, and of relig- 
ious reaction are bound to come and to work themselves 
out. They are to be expected and hence patiently borne 
with, for there is nothing we can do to prevent them. 
This is the view that whatever is, is right. At the other 
extreme is the view that whatever is, is wrong, or at least 
not rightly understood in theory, and so guilty of intoler- 
able abuses in practice as to justify complete rejection and 
the substitution through revolution of an entirely new 
order. Short of these extremes, there are those near- 
visioned people for whom the state is always right, not 
indeed because of any intrinsic determination toward the 
right, but because in their purview of the hierarchy of 
powers they can see no higher origin of law, nor fountain- 
head of rights, nor tribunal of justice, nor arbiter of action 
than just the state itself. All therefore that is necessary 
in any contingency is for it to promulgate a law, to issue 
its fiat and the question is settled. 
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Now it is clear that the social philosopher in such a con- 
tingency has a twofold function. He should be able first 
to point out the fallacies and harmful practical conse- 
quences to both individual and society latent in these and 
similar erroneous views. Secondly, and of far greater im- 
portance, he should be prepared to assume a position of 
active leadership, inspired and guided by a thorough knowl- 
edge of actual and historical facts and events, as well as 
by a set of principles formulated by an objective and real- 
istic philosophy of life. If he does not possess an adequate 
knowledge of all relevant facts he will be in the position 
of an architect with a splendid plan for constructing a 
building, but without materials with which to build it. 
If he lacks a sound philosophy, he may have the materials 
for the building, but not the requisite knowledge of how 
to organize them. In either situation he will be unpre- 
pared for his task. A workable social philosophy therefore 
is but the complement of a working philosophy. The 
former reveals the actual plan of the structure of society, 
the latter provides the concrete setting in which the plan 
in all of its details must be worked out. 

And that being true, it is indeed difficult to set any 
exact limits to the scope of a workable social philosophy. 
Human action on the social level embraces the major part 
of man’s activities. Moreover, the circumstances under 
which those activities are carried out are constantly chang- 
ing. The social life of today is not what it was in 1914 
nor even in 1919. “If you keep to the northern temperate 
zone,’ says Dr. Whitehead, “in every country which you 
can pass through in this long journey (i. e., from 60 de- 
grees east longitude to rather more than 120 degrees west 
longitude) you will find some profound agitation, examin- 
ing and remodelling the ways of social life handed down 
from the preceding four hundred years. The agitation as 
a major feature in social life is the product of the past 
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twenty-five years. Of course this unrest has its long ante- 
cedents, but within this final short period the disturbance 
has become dominant. Undoubtedly, something has come 
to an end.” * 

There you have it. Something has come to an end. 
Truer still, perhaps, would it be to say that many things 
have come to an end. Not only has the monarchical form 
of government practically ceased to exist, but parliaments 
in many cases also have been either swept aside or made 
over into a tool for some dictator with a majority military 
party for support. What else has come to an end? With 
certain reservations, may we not say that international 
good-will and confidence and genuine friendship have come 
to an end? And does this not also imply that the essen- 
tially social virtues of justice and charity have been injur- 
iously restricted and curtailed, if not entirely ignored? 
And at the other end of the social complex, has not tra- 
ditional family life largely come to an end? It is bewailed 
on all sides. And along with it we bewail also the termi- 
nation of what we significantly call the old-fashioned vir- 
tues—the spirit of obedience, reverence for authority, a 
becoming modesty in deportment, and meekness in self- 
expression, a sense of responsibility, a rational prudence, 
habits of industry, of order, of personal economy, of cour- 
age in adversity and loyalty to ideals in the face of temp- 
tations to pleasure-seeking and self-indulgence. The list 
could be made tediously long. But it should include at 
least a mention of such things as a fair opportunity to 
procure a decent livelihood in exchange for willing labor, 
a reasonable security against loss of savings from the fruits 
of labor and industry; and finally an equally reasonable 
security of life and property, of liberty and good name, 
against the depredations of organized criminals—for these 
securities too, within recent years, have largely come to 
an end. 


4 Educational Record, Oct. 1933, p. 455. 
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The reasons assigned for all of these instances of moral 
entropy will doubtless be quite diverse. But in passing I 
shall submit only one to your consideration. It is the view 
of Professor Maritain, who contends that “the error of the 
modern world as of the modern mind has been to assert 
the reign of reason over nature while refusing to accept 
the reign of the supernatural over reason. The right order 
of values has thus been entirely subverted.”* As a conse- 
quence of this, “ All the major crises of modern times are 
but the children of the lost unity of the faith.” ° 

But whether this be admitted or not, a workable phil- 
osophy of society must not fail to diagnose the actual con- 
ditions of society at any given time, in order to get at and 
to show the way toward the correction of two things: 
first, the root ideas, usually distorted conceptions of the 
relatively recent past, which either lead it into furious but 
fruitless avenues of effort, or paralyze all fruitful effort by 
generating a disposition to despair; and second, the actual 
environment in which many social groups suffer the de- 
struction both of their physical well-being and their social 
morale. Such a diagnosis followed up by proper treatment 
will call for what may strike many as scepticism and radi- 
calism. For to be effective, it must doubt all extremes of 
doctrine, all utopian and purely utilitarian or opportunistic 
measures for reform, and vindicate its doubts through 
vigorous and valid criticism; and to be thoroughgoing, it 
must not fear to combat futile nor to counsel favorable 
far-reaching modifications of both the forms and forces of 
society. ; 

It must not reject the old merely because it is old, for 
that would be to admit the false and superficial instru- 
mentalism which identifies moral values with social values. 
No actual social organization can “commit us to a phil- 


5 Primauté du Spirituel, p. 8. 
6 7b., p. 123. 
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osophy of life.” Our philosophy of life must rather justify 
the structure and value of our social organization. On the 
other hand, neither must the new be spurned merely be- 
cause it is new. For this would negate all possibility of 
progress and commit us to the stagnation of defeatism. 

A way must be found between these two extremes. It 
is the way which we in our association have chosen to fol- 
low. At our organization meeting, in 1926, the general 
question discussed was, What has Neo-Scholastic philos- 
ophy to offer to Modern Thought? At the meeting the 
opinion was voiced that “we approach our task with the 
conviction that the basic ideas of Scholasticism are living 
truths—firm enough to support the whole fabric of knowl- 
edge, yet flexible enough to allow for every addition to 
ascertained fact.”" If our social philosophy assimilates 
these living truths and, thus vitalized, sets to work to 
bring all that is new and true within the synthesis of its 
own organic whole, we shall have both a working and a 
workable social philosophy. 


CuHarues C. MILTner. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


7E. A. Pace, Proceedings, vol. I, p. 16. 
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THE SOCIAL THEORY OF ST. 
THOMAS AQUINAS 


HE SPECIFIC PROBLEM which I propose to dis- 
T cuss is Thomas’s conception of society in its bear- 
ing on the social problem. 

The social problem has been variously defined. Antoine 
in his Cours d’Economie Sociale’ lists some eight defini- 
tions of the social problem given by eminent sociologists. 
All the definitions are different. All however have this in 
common that they point to a difficulty in the way of 
people living together, and this difficulty is rooted in the 
question of wealth. In our day the problem is usually 
stated in terms of Capital and Labor. A more general 
statement is in terms of rich and poor. In Thomistic 
phraseology it is a problem of “popularius convictus”.? 

I think I could not find a better introduction to a dis- 
cussion of the social theory of St. Thomas than to quote 
to you the statement made by Pope Leo XIII in his ency- 
clical Aeterni Patris on the value of St. Thomas’s social 
teaching. Pope Leo says: “Again, we see the great dan- 
gers which threaten family life, and even civil society itself, 
because of the pestilence of perverse opinions. Truly all 
civil society would be much more tranquil and much safer 
if healthier teaching were given in universities and schools; 
a doctrine more in unison with the perpetual teaching office 


14th edition (Paris: Felix Alcan, 1908) pp. 190-1. 


2Summa Theologica II-II, q. 105, a2. All references to the Summa 
Theologica are to the Leonine second Roman edition, 6 vols. (Rome: 
Desclée et Socii). For the Opuscula of St. Thomas the edition of Man- 
donnet, 5 vols. (Paris: Lethielleux, 1927) has been used, and for all the 
other works of St. Thomas the Vivés edition of the Opera Omnia, 34 vols. 
(Paris: 1871-1880). 
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(magisterium) of the Church, such as is contained in the 
volumes of Thomas Aquinas. He disputes about the true 
nature of liberty, which, in these days, is passing into law- 
lessness; about the Divine origin of all authority; about 
laws and their binding force; about the paternal and just 
government of sovereign princes, with our obedience to 
higher powers, and the common love that should be among 
all. The words of Thomas about these things, and others 
of a like nature, have the greatest strength, indeed a re- 
sistless strength, to overthrow the principles of this new 
jurisprudence, which is manifestly dangerous to the peace- 
ful order of society and to public safety.” * 

Society, according to St. Thomas, is a union of men for 
a common purpose (adunatio hominum ad unum aliquid 
communiter agendum).* Societies are classified according 
to their ends.’ The State is the highest and most perfect 
human society because it is directed to the complete ful- 
filment of all the needs of human life (ad per se sufficientia 
vitae humanae).° 

Man is called by nature to live in society, because he 
needs many things that cannot be provided by one man 
alone. Of all things that are useful to man other men 
hold the first place.” Man needs the help of other men in 

8 Encyclical, Aeternt Patris, in the Dominican translation of the Summa 
Theologica, vol. I, p. xxix. 


4 Contra Impugnantes Dei Cultum et Religionem, cap. III, circa med. 


5 Jbid., “ secundum diversa ad quae perficienda societas ordinatur, oportet 
societates distingui.” 

6 In Libros Politicorum, prologus: “Quarum quidem communitatum cum 
diversi sint gradus et ordines, ultima est communitas civitatis ordinata 
ad per se sufficientia vitae humanae. Unde inter omnes communitates 
humanas ipsa est perfectissimi.” Cf. also In Libros Politicorum, lib. I, 
lect. 1. St. Thomas’s commentary on the Politics comprises only the first 
two books and the first six chapters of the third book. This is established 
by Grabmann in Die Werke des hl. Thomas von Aquin, which appears 
as vol. 22, pts. 1 and 2 of the Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und 
Theologie des Mittelalters (Minster, 1931). 


7 Contra Gentiles III, 128: “Inter omnia autem quae in usum hominis 
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order to procure for himself the means of living as a man 
ought to live. He receives this help first of all in the 
domestic circle, of which he is a part. For every man re- 
ceives from his parents life and nourishment and educa- 
tion, and the mutual aid of the members of the family 
helps to provide the necessities of life. But domestic 
society, while it satisfies to some extent man’s needs, can- 
not supply fully all the things that are required for worth- 
while human life. For this, to enable him not merely to 
live, but to live the good life, man needs the state, or civil 
society. Civil society aids him first of all to satisfy his 
material wants, by uniting in one city a great many crafts 
which could not exist in a single family, and it also helps 
him in the moral life. Civil society is thus natural to 
man.*® 


veniunt, praecipua sunt etiam alii homines. Homo autem naturaliter 
animal sociale est; indiget enim multis quae per unum solum parari non 
possunt.” 


8In X Libros Ethicorum, lib. I, lect. 1, ad init.: “Sciendum est autem 
quod quia homo naturaliter est animal sociale, ut pote qui indiget ad suam 
vitam multis, quae sibi ipse solus praeparare non potest; consequens est 
quod homo naturaliter sit pars alicujus multitudinis, per quam praestetur 
sibi auxilium ad bene vivendum. Quo quidem auxilio indiget ad duo. 
Primo quidem ad ea quae sunt vitae necessaria, sine quibus praesens vita 
transigi non potest: et ad hoc auxiliatur homini domestica multitudo, cujus 
est pars. Nam quilibet homo a parentibus habet generationem et nutri- 
mentum et disciplinam. Et similiter singuli, qui sunt partes domesticae 
familiae, se invicem juvant ad necessaria vitae. Alio modo juvatur, homo 
a multitudine, cujus est pars, ad vitae sufficientiam perfectam; scilicet ut 
homo non solum vivat, sed et bene vivat, habens omnia quae sibi sufficiant 
ad vitam: et sic homini auxiliatur multitudo civilis, cujus ipse est pars, 
non solum quantum ad corporalia, prout scilicet in civitate sunt multa 
artificia, ad quae una domus sufficere non potest; sed etiam quantum ad 
moralia; inquantum scilicet per publicam potestatem coercentur insolentes 
juvenes metu poenae, quas paterna monitio corrigere non valet.” 

De Regno, lib. I, cap. 1: “Naturale autem est homini ut sit animal 
sociale et politicum, in multitudine vivens, magis etiam quam omnia alia 
animalia, quod quidem naturalis necessitas declarat.” The rest of this 
passage contains a development of the classical arguments for the natural 
origin of civil society from the insufficiency of the solitary individual and 
also from man’s power of speech. 

The authenticity of the De Regno has been called into question. The 
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The fundamental principle underlying all Thomistic 
social thought is that governments exist for men, not men 
for governments.’ In this principle St. Thomas parts com- 
pany altogether with Aristotle. It is frequently asserted 
that St. Thomas’s social philosophy is merely a re-state- 
ment of Aristotle’s views. It is undeniably true that the 
influence of “the Philosopher” may be detected in prac- 
tically every phase of Thomistic social thought. But it is 
also true that the spirit which pervades Thomistic social 
philosophy, its underlying, basic principle, is not Aris- 
totelian but Christian. For Aristotle, and for pagan civi- 
lization generally, the individual was subordinate to the 
state. The important thing was to be a good citizen.’ 
Christianity changed all this in assigning to man a super- 
natural end beyond the state in the enjoyment of God. 
It is this that accounts for the new element in Thomistic 
social thought. It is this that explains the importance of 
the individual man in St. Thomas’s universe, the reason 
why the state exists for man and not man for the state, 
because, as St. Thomas says, although the public good, the 
good of society, is, in general, more important than the 
consensus of opinion among critics at the present time would seem to 
establish beyond doubt the authenticity of the first book and the first four 
chapters of the second book. This is the opinion of Grabmann, pp. 294- 
299 of his Die Werke des hl. Thomas von Aquin. Mandonnet also lists 


the De Regno among the authentic opuscula in Des Ecrits Authentiques de 
S. Thomas d’Aquin (Fribourg, 1910) p. 104. 


®Cf. De Wulf, Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1922) chap. 10 for a discussion of the 
metaphysical and ethical grounds of this principle. 


10 Cf, Aristotle, The Nicomachean Ethics I, ii, 8: “ For even though it 
be the case that the Good is the same for the individual and for the state, 
nevertheless, the good of the state is manifestly a greater and more perfect 
good, both to attain and to preserve. To secure the good of one person 
only is better than nothing; but to secure the good of a nation or a state 
is a nobler and more divine achievement.” Cf. also on this point: 
Aristotle, Politics I, ii. For a good comparison of the pagan and Christian 
outlooks cf. Fustel de Coulanges, La Cite Antique (Paris: Librairie 
Hachette, 1927) Bk. 5, chap. III. 
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good of an individual, this does not hold when the private 
good is of a higher order.* 

The individual is thus more important than the state. 
In fact the state has no reality apart from the individuals 
that compose it (nihil est praeter individuum). Its unity 
is not the unity of a substantial being but a unity of order 
(habet solam unitatem ordinis secundum quam non est 
aliquid simpliciter unum).** In this doctrine St. Thomas 
parts company with many of our modern social philoso- 
phers such as Emile Durkheim and Levy-Brihl for ex- 
ample, for whom society is the self-complete reality, and 
the individual a mere link in the chain of social causation, 
a reflection of social mind."* 

The state thus finds the reason for its existence in the 
needs of men. It exists to fulfil these needs, to enable 
man to live a full and complete human life. It is thus 
subordinated to man. It exists for his use (in usum homi- 
nis)..° It follows from this that the state has no end apart 


11 Summa Theologica II-II, q.39, a.2, ad 2um: “dicendum, quod sicut 
bonum multitudinis est majus, quam bonum unius, qui est de multitudine; 
ita est minus, quam bonum extrinsecum, ad quod multitudo ordinatur. 
Cf. also In X Libros Ethicorum, lib. I, lect. 2. 

12 Cf. Gilson, L’Esprit de la Philosophie Médiévale (Paris: Vrin, 1932) 
ch. 10, “Le personnalisme chrétien”, pp. 195-215, for a discussion of the 
origin in Christian philosophy of the exaltation of the individual. Cf. also 
De Wulf, Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages, ch. 9, “A 
Pluralistic Conception of the World”, pp. 194-218. Cf. also Francis Haas, 
Man and Society (N. Y.: Century Co., 1930) ch. II, “ Human Personality ”. 


13 In X Libros Ethicorum, lib. I, lect. 1. 


14 Cf. Sortais, Traité de Philosophie (Paris: Lethielleux, 1924) vol. II, 
p. 60, for an exposition of the doctrine of Durkheim and Levy-Brihl. 
Cf. also J. Lottin “Le Probléme des Fins en Morale” in Annales de 
L’Institut Supérieur de Philosophie (Louvain) vol. III (1914), pp. 303-477. 


15Jn Libros Politicorum, prologus: “ultima est communitas civitatis 
ordinata ad per se sufficientia vitae humanae. .. . Et quia ea quae in usum 
hominis veniunt ordinantur ad hominem sicut ad finem, qui est principalior 
his quae sunt ad finem, ideo necesse est quod hoc totum quod est civitas sit 
principalius omnibus totis, quae ratione humana cognosci et constitui 
possunt.” 
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from the end of the individuals that compose it (oportet 
eumdem finem esse multitudinis qui est hominis unius).*® 

Now the end of man is a good beyond this mortal life, 
consisting in the enjoyment of God. And man is to achieve 
this end by living a life of virtue. This ultimate end of 
man is supernatural and cannot be attained by human 
power. It is not, therefore, within the competence of the 
state to direct man to it. Man’s ultimate destiny, the 
custody of his spiritual life, is committed not to the state 
but to the church.” 

A person’s idea of the end of the state, says St. Thomas, 
will depend on his idea of the end of man, for the state 
finds the reason for its existence in man."* We have seen 
that the state cannot lead man to his final end since this 
is supernatural. What, then, is the end of the state? It 
is the temporal good of man, his happiness in this life. 
It is not merely life (solum vivere), but good life (bene 
vivere).'° Two things are essential to good human life. 
The first and most important is virtue (operatio secundum 
virtutem). The second, which is as it were an instrument 
to the life of virtue, is a sufficiency of temporal goods 
(corporalium bonorum sufficientia). Hence while the vir- 


16 De Regno, lib. I, cap. 14. 


17 De Regno, lib. I, cap. 14: “Sed est quoddam bonum extraneum homini 
quamdiu mortaliter vivit, scilicet ultima beatitudo quae in fruitione Dei 
expectatur post mortem. ... Unde homo christianus . . . indiget alia spirit- 
uali cura, per quam dirigatur ad portum salutis aeternae; haec autem cura 
per ministros Ecclesiae Christi fidelibus exhibetur.” 


18 Jn Libros Politicorum, lib. II, lect. 1: “ Unde secundum quod homines 
diversimode existimant de fine vitae humanae, secundum hoc diversimode 
homines existimant de conversatione civitatis.” 


19 De Regno, lib. I, cap. 14: “Si enim propter solum vivere homines 
convenirent, animalia et servi essent pars aliqua congregationis civilis. ... 
Videtur autem finis esse multitudinis congregatae vivere secundum vir- 
tutem. Ad hoc enim homines congregantur, ut simul bene vivant, quod 
consequi non posset unusquisque singulariter vivens; bona autem vita est 
secundum virtutem; virtuosa igitur vita est congregationis humanae finis.” 
Cf. also In Libros Politicorum, lib. III, lect. 7; In X Libros Ethicorum, 
lib. I, lect. 1. 
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tuous life of its citizens is the prime end of the state 
(virtuosa igitur vita est congregationis humanae finis), the 
state has also the secondary end of securing their material 
prosperity, or providing the necessities of life.”° 

And since a solitary life is not the normal thing for man, 
the measure of his necessities must be not only his own 
personal needs but those of his family as well, and not 
only material need, but also moral and spiritual needs, 
such as education. All this is implied in complete and 
adequate human life (per se sufficientia vitae humanae) 
which it is the end of the state to provide.” 

The state in its activities is to look to the common good 
of all its citizens and not to the particular good of individ- 
uals (intendit enim bonum commune). Just as the 
“common good” is the test of the justice and validity of 
a law, so it is also the test of the justice of a state (Si 


20 De Regno, lib. I, cap. 15: “Ad bonam autem unius hominis vitam 
duo requiruntur, unum principale, quod est operatio secundum virtutem. 
Virtus enim est qua bene vivitur, aliud vero secundarium et quasi in- 
strumentale, scilicet corporalium bonorum sufficientia, quorum usus est 
necessarius ad actum virtutis.” 

Cf. also Summa Theologica I-II, q.4, a.7; In Libros Politicorum, lib. I, 
lect. 8; De Regno, lib. I, cap. 14. 


21JIn X Inbros Ethicorum, lib. 1, lect. 9: “ Dicitur autem esse per se 
sufficiens bonum, non quia sit sufficiens uni soli homini viventi solitariam, 
sed parentibus, et filiis et uxori, et amicis et civibus, ut scilicet sufficiat eis 
in temporalibus providere necessaria auxilia ministrando, et in spiritualibus 
instruendo vel consiliando. Et hoc ideo quia homo naturaliter est animal 
civile. Et ideo non sufficit suo desiderio, quod sibi provideat, sed etiam quod 
possit aliis providere . . . sibi et omnibus quorum cura ad ipsum spectat.” 

Cf. also In Libros Politicorum, prologus: “ Est enim de ratione civitatis 
quod in ea inveniantur omnia quae sufficiunt ad vitam humanam.” 

Cf. also In X Libros Ethicorum, lib. V, lect. 11: “ communitas civitatis, 
in qua debent omnia inveniri, quae sufficiant humanae vitae.” 


22 In Libros Politicorum, lib. I, lect. 1: “ Intendit enim bonum commune, 
quod est melius et divinius quam bonum unius”. 

De Regno, lib. I, cap. 14: “ multitudinis bonum commune cujus regi cura 
incumbit.” 

De Regno, lib. I, cap. 15. 

De Regimine Judaeorum, 6: “ principes terrarum sunt a Deo instituti .. . 
ut communem populi utilitatem procurent.” 
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multitudo a regente ad bonum commune multitudinis ordi- 
netur, erit regimen rectum et justum).”* 

The temporal welfare both moral and material of all its 
citizens is thus the complete end of the state. 

In the state which actually fulfils its purpose of secur- 
ing the common temporal good there will be found unity 
and peace, which constitute the true perfection of society. 
For peace is nothing else than the harmony which results 
from proper order in human relations.* 

This unity of society, which is called peace, is not, how- 
ever, a natural unity like the unity of man, but it must 
be procured through the industry of the ruler.” Just as a 
physician in his work aims at health, which consists in the 
ordered harmony of the humors, so the governor of a state 
in his operation, aims at peace, which is the ordered har- 
mony of the citizens.** The function of the state in this 
regard is two-fold. The government works indirectly for 
the common good by protecting the rights of its citizens, 
by securing justice and thus removing the obstacles to 
peace and to the common welfare. It does this by pro- 
moting virtue and repressing vice and disorder by means 


28 De Regno, lib. I, cap. 1; Summa Theologica I-II, q.96, a.4 Resp.: 
“Dicuntur autem leges justae . . . quando scilicet ordinantur ad bonum 
commune.” 


24De Regno, lib. I, cap. 15: “ multitudinis autem unitas, quae pax 
dicitur.” 

Contra Gentiles III, 128: “(Lex igitur divina sic) homines ad invicem 
ordinat ut unusquisque suum ordinem teneat; quod est homines pacem 
habere ad invicem; pax enim hominum nihil aliud est quam ordinata 
concordia ”. 

Summa Theologica II-II, q. 45, a.6. 


25 De Regno, lib. I, cap. 15: “ipsa tamen hominis unitas per naturam 
causatur, multitudinis autem unitas, quae pax dicitur, per regentis in- 
dustriam est procuranda.” 


26 Contra Gentiles III, 146; “Sicut medicus in sua operatione intendit 
sanitatem, quae consistit in ordinata concordia humorun, ita rector civitatis 


intendit in sua operatione pacem, quae consistit in civium ordinata 
concordia.” 
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of fitting laws and a system of rewards and punishments.” 
This is not, however, its whole function. The government 
has also the task of working directly for the welfare of its 
citizens. It must first of all establish the common welfare 
by securing peace among its citizens, by directing them to 
virtuous living and securing to them a sufficient supply of 
the necessities of life to enable them to live the good life 
(requiritur ut per regentis industriam necessariorum ad 
bene vivendum adsit sufficiens copia). And finally having 
thus established the common welfare, and taken measures 
to preserve it, the government must work constantly for 
the betterment of conditions among its people (ut sit de 
promotione sollicitus), correcting defects, supplying for 
deficiencies and in general striving to improve conditions 
(si quid inordinatum est corrigere, si quid deest supplere, 
si quid melius fieri potest, studet perficere).** 

This conception of the function of government would 


seem to furnish an excellent philosophical defense of the 
recovery program launched by President Roosevelt. Ac- 
cording to St. Thomas, government is to be no idle spec- 
tator, but a positive force for good in the lives of its 


27 De Regno, lib. I, cap. 15: “ Aliud autem impedimentum boni publici 
conservandi ab interiori proveniens in perversitate voluntatum consistit, 
dum vel sunt desides ad ea peragenda quae requirit respublica, vel insuper 
sunt aci multitudinis noxii, dum transgrediendo justitiam, aliorum pacem 
perturbant. . . . Cura imminet regi . . . ut suis legibus et praeceptis, poenis 
et praemiis homines sibi subjectos ab iniquitate coerceat, et ad opera vir- 
tuosa inducat, exemplum a Deo accipiens, qui hominibus legem dedit, 
observantibus quidem mercedem, transgredientibus poenas retribuens.” 


28 De Regno, lib. I, cap. 15: “ Rex... ad hoc praecipuum studium debet 
intendere, qualiter multitudo sibi subdita bene vivat. . . . Sic igitur ad 
bonam vitam multitudinis instituendam tria requiruntur. Primo quidem, 
ut multitudo in unitate pacis constituatur. Secundo, ut multitudo vinculo 
pacis unita dirigatur ad bene agendum. . . . Tertio vero requiritur, ut per 
regentis industriam necessariorum ad bene vivendum adsit sufficiens copia. 
Sic igitur bona vita per regis officium in multitudine constituta consequens 
est ut ad ejus conservationem intendat.” 

De Regno, lib. I, cap. 13: “Demum vero providendum est, ut singulis 
necessaria suppetant secundam uniuscujusque constitutionem et statum: 
aliter enim nequaquam posset regnum vel civitas commanere.” 
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citizens. It is not founded merely to preserve the lives of 
its members, but to enable them to live well. It is not 
merely an alliance for mutual defence from injuries, nor 
merely a huge business corporation. It is instead a posi- 
tive force whose function is to provide for its subjects the 
means to full and complete human life.” 

Economic liberalism is no part of the social theory of 
St. Thomas. Writing to the Duchess of Brabant who had 
applied to him for advice as to the proper treatment of the 
Jews in her duchy who were living mainly by usury, St. 
Thomas says in his reply that it is a neglect of duty on the 
part of a ruler to allow such a condition to exist, just as 
bad as it would be to let subjects live by brigandage or 
theft.*° 


In order to carry out its function and attain its end the 
state must have power or authority. This power the state 
derives from God through the medium of the people." 


22 Jn Libros Politicorum, lib. III, lect. 7; In X Libros Ethicorum, lib. 
I, lect. 1. 


80 De Regimine Judaeorum, circa med.: “Si vero dicatur, quod ex hoc 
principes terrarum damnificantur; hoc damnum sibi imputent, utpote ex 
negligentia eorum proveniens. Melius enim esset ut Judaeos laborare 
compellerent ad proprium victum lucrandum, sicut in partibus Italiae 
faciunt, quam quod otiosi viventes solis usuris ditentur, et sic eorum 
domini suis reditibus defraudentur. Ita enim et per suam culpam prin- 
cipes defraudarentur reditibus propriis, si permitterent suos subditos ex 
solo latrocinio, vel furto lucrari.” The text used here is that of Joseph 
Mathis (Taurini: Marietti, 1924) which seems clearer than that of 
Mandonnet. 


81 Summa Theologica I-II, q.97, a.3, ad 3um: “si enim sit libera mul- 
titudo, quae possit sibi legem facere, plus est consensus totius multitudinis 
ad aliquid observandum, quod consuetudo manifestat, quam auctoritas 
principis, qui non habet potestatem condendi legem, nisi inquantum gerit 
personam multitudinis.” 

Summa Theologica I-II, q.90, a.3, resp.: “ordinare autem aliquid in 
bonum commune est vel totius multitudinis, vel alicujus gerentis vicem 
totius multitudinis.” 

Summa Theologica I-II, q.93, a.3, resp.: “Cum ergo lex aeterna sit 
ratio gubernationis in supremo gubernante, necesse est quod omnes 
rationes gubernationis quae sunt in inferioribus gubernantibus a lege 
aeterna deriventur.” 
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Popular sovereignty, the belief that “governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed” did 
not originate with the Declaration of Independence, but 
was taught away back in the thirteenth century by the 
Dominican friar, St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The legitimacy of authority derives first of all from its 
necessity. If the state is to attain its end it must have 
power, for many persons if left to themselves tend to dif- 
ferent ends (socialis vita multorum esse non posset nisi 
aliquis praesideret, qui ad bonum commune intenderet, 
multi enim per se intendunt ad multa, unus vero ad 
unum) 

Authority is also natural in view of the natural superior- 
ity of some men over others in knowledge and in justice. 
For while all men are equal in nature, and in liberty they 
are not all equal in their natural perfections.** Intellec- 
tual superiority implies a natural right to dominate. In 
fact it is the disregard of this principle in governments 
which causes disorder (in regimine humano inordinatio 
provenit ex eo quod non propter intellectus praeeminen- 
tiam aliquis praeest).** As M. DeWulf translates this: 
“Excess arises from the fact that the man at the head 
really has no head.” *° 

The power of the state is exercised by means of law. 
In fact it is law that really governs, not men. A ruler 
merely interprets the law; he does not make it. Rulers 
must govern according to law and justice.*® 


82 Summa Theologica I, q.96, a.4, resp. 


88 Summa Theologica II-II, q.104, a.5: “omnes homines natura sunt 
pares.” Cf. also II Sententiarum, d. XLIV, q. 1, 3. 3, ad Ium. 

84 Contra Gentiles III, 81: “Illi qui intellectu praeeminent naturaliter 
dominantur . . . in regimine humano inordinatio provenit ex eo quod 
non propter intellectus praeeminentiam aliquis praeest.” 

35 Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages, p. 255. 


86 In X Libros Ethicorum, lib. V, lect. 6: “in recta gubernatione mul- 
titudinis non permittimus quod homines principentur, scilicet secundum 
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There is of course a limit to the power of the state. The 
absolute state is utterly foreign to Thomistic, and indeed 
to Christian, teaching.*” A relative limit is set by the 
organic nature of the state, which St. Thomas follows 
Aristotle in teaching. St. Thomas, like all the medieval 
writers, likes to compare the state to the human body. 
The interests of society are best served when there is diver- 
sity of function in the state (per officiorum et statuum 
distinctionem . . . civitatis terrenae magis pax conser- 
vatur ) °° 

An absolute limit to the powers of the state is set by the 
sacred and inviolable natural rights of man. Back in the 
supposedly dark Middle Ages, in the thirteenth century, 
St. Thomas wrote a “ Declaration of the Rights of Man,” 
which might have furnished a model for our own Declara- 
tion of Independence. All men are equal in nature (omnes 
homines natura sunt pares), St. Thomas says, and for this 


voluntatem et passiones humanas, sed quod principetur homini lex, quae 
est dictamen rationis, vel homo qui secundum rationem agat.” 

Summa Theologica II-II, q. 104, a.1, resp. 

For the understanding of this notion of Law as the ruling force in 
society we must turn to the Thomistic theory of law. According to St. 
Thomas positive or human law merely renders explicit the demands of 
natural law which, in turn, is based on the eternal law of God, as em- 
bodied in the natures of things. Cf. Summa Theologica II-II, q. 90-100. 

87 Cf. E. Magnin, [’Etat, Conception Paienne, Conception Chrétienne 
(Paris: Bloud and Gay, 1931), chs. 1 and 2 for discussion of Christian 
opposition to state absolutism. 


38 Summa Theologica II-II, q. 183, a.2, ad 3um. Cf. also Summa Theo- 
logica II-II, q.40, a.2, resp.:: “ad bonum societatis humanae plura sunt 
necessaria: diversa autem a diversis melius et expeditius aguntur quam 
ab uno.”; Contra Gentiles III, c134; Summa Theologica I, q.60, a.5, resp.; 
De Regno, lib. I, cap. 1; In Libros Politicorum, lib. II, lect. 1; ibid., lib. 
II, lect. 5: “in tantum potest procedere unitas civitatis quod jam non erit 
civitas.” Cf. Aristotle, Politics I, 1, for organic theory of state. M. De 
Wulf, Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages, p. 237, warns against 
confusing the scholastic teaching on the organic nature of the state with 
“the organic theory made fashionable to-day by certain German philo- 
sophers”. The latter is, he says, “contrary to the genius of scholastic 
philosophy, as it is opposed to the juridical doctrine of the thirteenth 
century.” 
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reason no man is subject to any other man, or to any 
earthly power, but only to God, in things that pertain to 
his nature. A man’s soul and a man’s body are under his 
own jurisdiction. Thus every man has the right to control 
the internal movements of his will and of his mind, the 
right to preserve his life, the right to marry and to rear 
children. In these fundamental natural things man is sub- 
ject only to God. The civil power has no right to inter- 
fere.*® 

When the state is functioning normally and achieving 
its end by providing the means for its citizens to live vir- 
tuously and happily, with such a measure of material 


prosperity as is necessary to this end, its characteristics, 


we have seen, is peace.*° 
But this peace is sometimes disturbed and we have dis- 


89 Summa Theologica II-II, q. 104, a.5: “Similiter ex duabus potest con- 
tingere, quod subditus suo superiori non teneatur in omnibus obedire: uno 
modo propter praeceptum majoris potestatis. . . . ‘Ergo si aliud imperator, 
aliud Deus jubeat, contempto illo, obtemperandum est Deo.’ Alio modo 
non tenetur inferior suo superiori obedire si ei aliquid praecipiat, in quo 
ei non subdatur: dicit enim Seneca in 3 de Beneficiis (cap. 20): ‘ Errat, si 
quis existimat servitutem in totum hominem descendere: pars enim 
melior excepta est: corpora obnoxia sunt, et adscripta dominis, mens 
quidem est sui juris. Et ideo in his quae pertinent ad interiorem motum 
voluntatis, homo non tenetur homini obedire, sed solum Deo: tenetur 
autem homo homini obedire in his quae exterius per corpus sunt agenda; 
in quibus tamen secundum ea quae ad naturam corporis pertinent, homo 
homini obedire non tenetur, sed solum Deo, quia omnes homines natura 
sunt pares; puta in his quae pertinent ad corporis sustentationem, et 
prolis generationem; unde non tenentur nec servi dominis, nec filii paren- 
tibus obedire de matrimonio contrahendo, vel virginitate servanda, aut 
aliquo alio hujusmodi.” 

Cf. also Summa Theologica II-II, q. 104, a.5, ad 2um. 

Summa Theologica II-II, q. 104, a.6, ad I um. 

Cf. J. A. Ryan, “The Rights of the Citizen” in Ryan and Miller (edi- 
tors), The State and the Church, p. 270 ff., for discussion of the doctrine 
of natural rights as a part of the traditional American political theory. 

Cf. also Catholic Sources and the Declaration of Independence by John 
C. Roger in The Catholic Mind, July 8, 1930, vol. 28, no. 13, for a dis- 
cussion of the Catholic philosophy embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence. 


40 Cf. note 24. 
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order in society and discord instead of order and concord; 
we have, in other words, the social problem, something 
wrong in society. St. Thomas, following Aristotle, lays the 
blame for social disorder on the unequal distribution of 
wealth (per possessionum irregularitatem plures civitates 
destruuntur).* This is a source of strife and disorder in 
society, for when men are poor and lack the necessities of 
life, they try to get them by theft (ex paupertate autem 
civium, sequitur quod sint seditiosi et maligni, quia dum 
non habent necessaria vitae, student ea acquirere fraudibus 
et rapinis) .? 

At the root of social disorder is the question of property, 
the problem of “mine” and “yours”. And because every 
man is looking out for his own possessions, peace is de- 
stroyed (in terrena civitate pax tollitur ex hoc quod cives 
singuli quae sua sunt quaerunt).** It belongs therefore to 
the providence of a good legislator to regulate the distri- 
bution of wealth, since this makes for the preservation of 
the state (regulatio possessionum multum confert ad con- 
servationem civitatis).** Does this regulation mean com- 


41 Summa Theologia I-II, q.105, a.2; ef. Aristotle, Politics II, 5 and 7; 
In Libros Politicorum, lib. II, lect. 9. 


42 De Regno, lib. II, cap. 4. 
In Libros Politicorum, lib. II, lect. 6. Cf. ibid., lect. 8. 


43 Summa Theologica II-II, q.83, a.2, ad 3um: “ discedit autem aliquis 
ab hac unitate spiritus, dum quaerit quae sibi sunt propria, sicut etiam 
in terrena civitate pax tollitur ex hoc, quod cives singuli quae sua sunt 
quaerunt.” 

Ibid. II-III, q.37, a.2: “discordia importat quamdam disgregationem 
voluntatum; inquantum scilicet voluntas unius stat in uno, et voluntas 
alterius stat in altero: quod autem voluntas alicujus in proprio sistat, 
provenit ex hoc, quod aliquis ea, quae sunt sua praefert iis quae sunt 
aliorum.” 

Cf. on the relation of property to the social question Belliot, Manuel 
de Sociologie Catholique (Paris: Lethielleux, 1911) p. 83: “On peut donc 
dire que la Question sociale est contenue en germe dans celle meme de 
la Propriété.” 


44 Summa Theologica II-II, q. 105, a.2, ad 3um. 
In Libros Politicorum, lib. II, lect. 4, “ Unde manifestum est quod multa 
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munism? Not at all. Common possession of property, as 
a matter of fact, would result in more dissension than pri- 
vate ownership. The only reason why it hasn’t done so in 
the past is because there has been less of it.** Private 
ownership is right. It is the best system, the most orderly 
and most peaceful.*® It is not an institution of natural 
law, strictly speaking. Except for the fall, private owner- 
ship would not be necessary. It is not, however, contrary 
to the natural law, but is added to it through the discovery 
of human reason (proprietas possessionum non est contra 
jus naturale, sed juri naturali superadditur per adinven- 
tionem rationis humanae). It belongs thus to positive 
law.*? 

The right of property, however, is not an absolute right. 
Man has indeed two rights in regard to the possession of 
exterior things. The one consists in the power to procure 
and dispose of them, and in this respect man is permitted 
to possess things as his own. The other right concerns 


melius est quod sint propriae possessiones secundum dominium, sed quod 
fiant communes aliquo modo quantum ad usum. Quomodo autem usus 
rerum propriarum possit fieri communis, hoc pertinet ad providentiam 
boni legislatoris.” 

45 Jn Libros Politicorum, lib. II, lect. 4: “ Videmus enim quod illi qui 
possident aliqua in communi, multo magis dissident ad invicem, quam 
illi qui habeant separates possessiones. Sed quia pauci sunt illi qui habent 
possessiones communes respectu illorum qui habent divisas, propter hoc 
pauciora litigia veniunt ex communitate possessionum: tamen si omnes 
haberent communes multo plura litigia essent.” 


46 Summa Theologica II-II, q.66, a.2: “per hoc (private ownership) 
magis pacificus statum hominum conservatur, dum unusquisque re sua 
contentus est: unde videmus, quod inter eos qui communiter et ex indiviso 
aliquid possident, frequentius jurgia oriuntur.” 

In Lnbros Politicorum, lib. II, lect. 2. 

47 Summa Theologica II-II, q.66, a.2, ad Ium: “communitas rerum 
attribuitur juri naturali; non quia jus naturale dictet omnia esse possi- 
denda communiter, et nihil esse quasi proprium; sed quia secundum jus 
naturale non est distinctio possessionum, sed magis secundum humanum 
condictum, quod pertinet ad jus positivum, ut supra dictum est (q.57, a.2 
et 3); unde proprietas possessionum non est contra jus naturale, sed juri 
naturali superadditur per adiuventionem rationis humanae.” 

Summa Theologica I, q. 98, a.1, ad 3um. 
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their use, and in regard to this a man ought not to hold 
his possessions privately but as common property, so that 
he will share them freely with others in their need (quan- 
tum ad usum ... non debet homo habere res exteriores 
ut proprias, sed ut communes, ut scilicet de facili aliquis 
eas communicet in necessitate aliorum).** 

This sharing of possessions with the needy is not a 
matter of choice. It is an obligation deriving from natural 
law, and resting upon those who have a superabundance 
of this world’s goods (res, quas aliqui superabundanter 
habent, ex naturali jure, debentur pauperum sustenta- 
tioni). The reason for this is that according to natural law 
inferior things are intended to satisfy the needs of man. 
And private ownership, an institution of human law, can- 
not go counter to this law of nature. Hence, in necessity 
all things are common. (Jn necessitate omnia communia.) 
It is even permitted to a man in very great need to help 
himself to what he needs from his neighbor’s goods.*® The 


48 Summa Theologica II-II, q. 66, a.2, resp.: “ Respondeo dicendum quod 
circa rem exteriorem duo competunt homini: quorum unum est potestas 
procurandi, et dispensandi: et quantum ad hoc licitum est, quod homo 
propria possideat; . . . Aliud vero, quod competit homini circa res ex- 
teriores est usus ipsarum: et quantum ad hoc non debet homo habere res 
exteriores ut proprias, sed ut communes; ut scilicet de facili aliquis eas 
communicet in necessitate aliorum.” 

Cf. also Summa Theologica I-II, q. 105, a.2, resp.; ibid. II-II, q. 32, a. 5, 
ad 2um. 

49 Summa Theologica II-II, q. 66, a.7, resp.: “ea quae sunt juris humani, 
non possunt derogare juri naturali, vel juri divino: secundum autem 
naturalem ordinem ex divina providentia institutum, res inferiores sunt 
ordinatae ad hoc, quod ex his subveniatur hominum necessitate; et ideo 
per rerum divisionem, et appropriationem ex jure humano procedentem, 
non impeditur quin hominis necessitati sit subveniendum ex hujusmodi 
rebus; et ideo res, quas aliqui superabundanter habent, ex naturali jure 
debentur pauperum sustentationi . . . sed quia multi sunt necessitatem 
patientes, et non potest ex eadem re omnibus subveniri, committitur arbitrio 
uniuscujusque dispensatio propriarum rerum, ut ex eis subveniat necessi- 
tatem patientibus: si tamen adeo sit evidens et urgens necessitas ut 
manifestum sit instanti necessitati de rebus occurrentibus esse subvenien- 
dum (puta cum imminet personae periculum, et aliter subveniri non potest) 
tum licite potest aliquis ex rebus alienis suae necessitati subvenire, sive 
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details of such a system of common use of property would 
have to be worked out by the legislator,®° and should be 
left partly to the possessors themselves (partim autem per 
voluntatem possessorum communicetur),® since every man 
has the right to dispose of what belongs to him for no one 
man’s goods could possibly provide for all the needy.” 

Selfishness is a prime cause of disorder in society, as it 
is of all sin. For sin is a species of self-love which makes 
man desire temporal goods. True concord is impossible 
among wicked men, since each one is always looking out 
for his own advantage and thus the common good which 
is justice is disregarded and strife arises.” 

Closely associated with selfishness as a cause of discord 
among men is an inordinate love of riches. Because of 
this men strive to amass hugh fortunes, instead of limiting 
their desire of wealth to what is sufficient for their needs.™* 


manifeste, sive occulte sublatis; nec hoc proprie habet rationem furti vel 
rapinae.” 
Ibid., a.7: “Sed contra . . . in necessitate omnia communia.” 


50 In Libros Politicorum, lib. II, lect. 4: “Quomodo autem usus rerum 
propriarum possit fieri communis, hoc pertinet ad providentiam boni legis- 
latoris.” 


51 Summa Theologica II-II, q. 105, a.2, resp. 


52 Summa Theologica II-II, q. 66, a.7, resp.: “sed quia multi sunt neces- 
sitatem patientes, et non potest ex eadem re omnibus subveniri, commit- 
titur arbitrio uniuscujusque dispensatio propriarum rerum, ut ex eis 
subveniat necessitatem patientibus.” 


53 Summa Theologica I-II, q.77, a.5, resp. 

Cf. ibid. I-II, q.77, a.1. 

In X Libros Ethicorum, lib. IX, lect. 6: “ Et dum sibi unusquisque vult 
hoe, scilicet superabundare in bonis, et deficere in malis, inquirit de proximo 
suo et impedit eum ne hoc adipiscatur quod ipse cupit. Et ita, cum non 
servatur bonum commune quod est justitia, destruitur inter eos com- 
munitas concordiae. Et sic accidit inter eos contentio, dum unus cogit 
alium ad hoc quod servet ei id quod est justum, sed vult superabundare 
in bonis et deficere in malis quod est contra aequalitatem justitiae.” 

54 Summa Theologica II-II, q.37, a.2, resp.: “discordia importat quam- 
dam disgregationem voluntatum, inquantum scilicet voluntas unius stat in 
uno, et voluntas alterius stat in altero: quod autem voluntas alicujus in 
proprio sistat, provenit ex hoc, quod aliquis ea quae sunt sua, praefert 
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The mainspring of this love of riches and the greediness it 
engenders is the false notion that pleasure is the end of 
human existence instead of virtue. For the life of pleasure 
calls for abundant riches, whereas virtue is content with 
moderate wealth.” 

The cure for social disorder lies in justice and charity. 
Justice is most important for the preservation of society 
(Justitia est maxime salvativa civitatis).°* Social peace is 
the result of justice, for peace is nothing else than ordered 
harmony, and this harmony is preserved among men when 
each man is given his due, that is to say, when justice 
regulates men’s actions.*’ 

Justice is the virtue which regulates our relations with 
our fellowmen. It is essentially a virtue “ad alterum.” 
It implies an equality; hence the expression “ justari”, to 
adjust, meaning to equalize. Justice renders to each man 
his due, as for example the payment of a just wage for 
service rendered.*® 


iis, quae sunt aliorum; quod cum inordinate fit pertinet ad superbiam et 
inanem gloriam ”. 

Ibid. q.188, a.7, resp.: “inanis gloria, vel elatio, quae ex divitiis nas- 
citur ”; ibid., I-II, q. 30, a.3. 

55 Summa Theologica I-II, q.69, a.3, resp.: “nam beatitudo voluptuosa, 
quia falsa est, et rationi contraria, impedimentum est beatitudinis futurae. 
. .. Consistit enim voluptuosa vita in duobus. Primo quidem in affluentia 
exteriorum bonorum, sive sint divitiae sive sint honores; a quibus quidem 
retrahitur homo per virtutem sic ut moderate eis utatur.” 

56 In Libros Politicorum, lib. III, lect. 11. 


57 Contra Gentiles III, 128: “... sic homines ad invicem ordinat ut un- 
usquisque suum ordinem teneat; quod est homines pacem habere ad in- 
vicem; pax enim hominum nihil aliud est quam ordinata concordia. .. . 
Tune autem ordinata concordia inter homines servatur quando unicuique 
quod suum est redditur, quod est justitiae.” 


58 Summa Theologica II-II, q. 57, a.1, resp.: “ Respondeo dicendum, quod 
justitiae proprium est inter alias virtutes, ut ordinet hominem in his, quae 
sunt ad alterum, importat enim aequalitatem quamdam, ut ipsum nomen 
demonstrat, dicuntur enim vulgariter ea quae adaequantur ‘ justari’, 
aequalitas autem ad alterum est: ... illud enim in opere nostro dicitur 
esse justum, quod respondet secundum aliquam aequalitatem alteri; puta 
recompensatio mercedis debiti pro servitio impenso ... ” 

Summa Theologica II-II, q.56, a.2, resp.; ibid., q.58, a.1, resp.; I-II, 
q. 72, a.4, resp.; In Libros Politicorum, lib. I, lect. 1. 
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There are two main divisions of justice, general justice 
and particular justice. General justice is so called because 
it is directed to the common good, and thus includes in a 
general way all the virtues, in as much as they contribute 
to the common good. Morality and religion thus come 
under general justice, since they are essential to the wel- 
fare of society. 

General justice is also called legal justice since its object 
is the same as that of the laws, namely the common good. 
It consists in the proper ordering of the individual toward 
the whole community of which he is a part.*® The indi- 
vidual observes this justice when he abides by the law and 
contributes to the common good according to his position. 
The order of justice demands obedience to authority. 
Without this, social stability is impossible.” 

Besides legal justice which orders man directly to the 
common good, there is another type of justice, particular 


59 Summa Theologica II-II, q. 58, a.5, resp.: “ Justitia, sicut supra dictum 
est, ordinat hominem in comparatione ad alium. Quod quidem potest esse 
dupliciter, uno modo ad alium singulariter consideratum; alio modo, ad 
alium in communi; secundum scilicet quod ille qui servit alicui communi- 
tati, servit omnibus hominibus, qui sub communitate illa continentur: ad 
utrumque ergo se potest habere justitia secundum propriam rationem: 
manifestum est autem, quod omnes, qui sub communitate aliqua continen- 
tur, comparantur ad communitatem, sicut partes ad totum: pars autem id 
quod est, totius est; unde et quodlibet bonum partis est ordinabile in 
bonum totius. Secundum hoc ergo bonum cujuslibet virtutis, sive ordinan- 
tis aliquem hominem ad seipsum, sive ordinantis ipsum ad aliquas alias 
personas singulares, est referibile ad bonum commune ad quod ordinat 
justitia; et secundum hoc actus omnium virtutum possunt ad justitiam 
pertinere, secundum quod ordinat hominem ad bonum commune; et quan- 
tum ad hoc justitia dicitur virtus generalis; et quia ad legem pertinet 
ordinare in bonum commune ... . inde est, quod talis justitia praedicto 
modo generalis dicitur ‘ justitia legalis’; quia scilicet per eam homo con- 
cordat legi ordinanti actus omnium virtutum in bonum commune.” 

Cf. ibid. II-II, q. 58, a.6; II-II, q.79, a.1; I-II, q. 69, a.3; I-II, q.69, a.3; 
I-II, q. 69, a.3, ad 3um; II-II, q. 80, a.1. 

60 Summa Theologica II-II, q. 104, a.6, resp.: “ordo autem justitiae re- 
quirit, ut inferiores suis superioribus obediant: aliter enim non posset 
humanarum rerum status conservari.” 

Cf. also ibid., II-II, q. 104, a.1. 
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justice, which is directed to individuals.“ Particular jus- 
tice is divided into distributive and commutative. When 
it is a case of the state dealing out justice to an individ- 
ual—for instance, honors or rewards for service—it is 
called distributive justice. When it is of one individual to 
another, it is called commutative. Commutative justice, 
as the name indicates, is concerned with acts of exchange. 
It governs such transactions as buying and selling, hiring 
and renting, whether of property or service, and borrow- 
ing and lending.” For commutative justice there is re- 
quired a strict numerical equality in the exchange, an 
equality, as Aristotle says, according to arithmetical pro- 
portion. This is not the case in distributive justice. There 
the equality is according to geometrical proportion, that is 
to say, according to a man’s rank in the state and his ser- 
vices to the community, he should receive more or less of 
the common goods.* 


61 Summa Theologica II-II, q. 58, a.7, resp. 


82 Summa Theologica I, q.21, a.1, resp.: “duplex est species justitiae. 
Una, quae consistit in mutua datione, et acceptione: ut puta, quae con- 
sistit in emptione et venditione, et aliis hujusmodi communicationibus. Et 
haec dicitur a Philos in 5 Ethicorum, (cap. 4) justitia commutativa, vel 
directiva commutationum, sive communicationum. .. . Alia, quae consistit 
in distribuendo, et dicitur distributive justitia, secundum quem aliquis 
gubernator, vel dispensator, dat unicuique secundum suam dignitatem ...” 

Summa Theologica II-II, q.61, a.1, resp.; In X Libros Ethicorum, lib. 
V, lect. 4. 


68 Summa Theologica II-II, q. 61, a.2, resp.: “ in distributiva justitia datur 
aliquid alicui privatae personae, inquantum id quod est totius, est debitum 
parti: quod quidem tanto majus est, quanto ipsa pars majorem principali- 
tatem habet in toto .. . et ideo in justitia distributiva non accipitur medium 
secundum aequalitatem rei ad rem, sed secundum proportionem rerum ad 
personas: ut, scilicet, sicut una persona excedit aliam, ita etiam res quae 
datur uni personae, excedat rem quae datur alii; et ideo dicit Philos (lib. 5 
Ethicorum. cap. 3) quod tale medium est secundum geometricam propor- 
tionalitatem, . . . sed in commutationibus redditur aliquid alicui singulari 
personae propter rem ejus, quae accepta ut; ut maxime patet in emptione, 
et venditione, in quibus primo invenitur ratio commutationis; et ideo 
oportet adaequare rem rei, ut quanto iste plus habet, quam suum sit de eo 
quod est alterius, tantumdem restituat ei cujus est; et sic fit aequalitas 
secundum arithmeticam medietatem.” 

Cf. In X Libros Ethicorum, lib. V, lect. 5 and 6. 
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The state has a duty to secure justice among its subjects. 
In fact it is implied in the very nature of the state that 
the dealings of its citizens be regulated according to just 
precepts of law (ad rationem populi pertinet, ut commu- 
nicatio hominum ad invicen justis praeceptis legis ordi- 
netur).* 

Justice alone however, is not sufficient to secure social 
peace. Justice, it is true, begets peace, but only indirectly 
by removing the obstacles in the way of peace. Peace re- 
sults directly from charity, the “vis unitiva”.® Charity 
is thus the bond of society.“ Without charity, society 
cannot be preserved (societas autem inter homines conser- 
vari non potest nisi unus alium juvaret).” 

Charity is in fact the whole of the law as regards man’s 
relations with his fellowmen. All the precepts of the law 
in regard to our neighbors are directed to this end that 
men love one another. The Apostle says, “ Love therefore 
is the fulfilling of the law” (Qui diligit proximum legem 
wmplevit).® 


64 Summa Theologica I-II, q. 105, a.2, resp. 

6 Summa Theologica II-II, q. 29, a.3, resp.: “ pax est ‘ opus justitiae’ in- 
directe; inquantum scilicet removet prohibens: sed est opus charitatis 
directe ; quia secundum propriam rationem charitas pacem causat: est enim 
amor ‘vis unitiva’ ut Dionysius dicit 4 cap. de Divinis Nominibus (part 
2, lect. 9): pax autem est unio appetitivarum inclinationum.” 

86 Contra Gentiles III, 144. 87 Contra Gentiles III, 131. 


68 Summa Theologica I-II, q. 105, a.2, ad 1 um: “ Ad primum ergo dicen- 
dum, quod, sicut Apostolus dicit (Rom. 13) ‘ Qui diligit proximum, legem 
implevit’: quia scilicet omnia praecepta legis praecipue ordinata ad proxi- 
mum ad hunc finem ordinari videntur, ut homines se invicem diligant: ex 
dilectione autem procedit, quod homines sibi invicem bona communicent: 
quia dicitur (1 Joan. 3): ‘ Qui viderit fratrem suum necessitatem patientem, 
et clauserit viscera sua ab eo, quomodo charitas Dei manet in illi?’ Et 
ideo intendebat lex homines assuefacere, ut facile sibi invicem bona com- 
municent: sicut et Apostolus (1 ad Tim. 6) divitibus mandat ‘ facile tri- 
buere, et communicare’. Non autem facile communicativus est, qui non 
sustinet quod proximus aliquid modicum de suo accipiat absque magno sui 
detrimento . . . ex quo pax pertubaretur; quae inter disciplinatos non per- 
turbatur ex modicorum acceptione, sed magis amicitia confirmatur, et as- 
suefiunt homines ad aliquid facile communicandum.” 
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The equalization of wealth, which we have seen is of 
paramount importance to social peace, is brought about 
most effectively by charity. For charity makes men glad 
to share their possessions with their needy brothers (ex 
dilectione autem procedit, quod homines sibi invicem bona 
communicent). Hence the Apostle says: “He that hath 
the substance of this world, and shall see his brother in 


need, and shall shut up his bowels from him, how doth the . 


charity of God abide in him?” ® 

This willingness to give in turn redounds to the good of 
society in another way since it promotes friendship among 
men (mazxime est amicitiae fomentum), and thus helps to 
secure social unity for love is a unitive force.” 

Charity also has the effect of inclining men to perform 
more readily the works of justice. For when we love a 
person we give him what we owe him willingly and gladly, 
and even give more than we owe in a spirit of generosity.” 

Charity is founded on a two-fold motive, first, the nat- 
ural motive of our common human nature, and secondly, 
the supernatural consideration of the common destiny of 
eternal beatitude and the fatherhood of God, which all 


69 Tbid. 

70 Ibid. 

The same argument for charity as the bond of social peace is to be 
found toward the end of the encyclical letter of Pope Pius XI, 
Quadragesimo Anno, “Charity cannot take the place of justice unfairly 
withheld, but, even though a state of things be pictured in which every 
man receives at last all that is his due, a wide field will nevertheless re- 
main open for charity. For justice alone, even though most faithfully 
observed, can remove indeed the cause of social strife, but can never bring 
about a union of hearts and minds. Yet this union, binding men together, 
is the main principle of stability in all institutions, no matter how perfect 
they may seem, which aim at establishing social peace and promoting 
mutual aid.” 


71 Contra Gentiles III, 128: “ Ad hujusmodi autem justitiam observan- 
dum ... dupliciter homo inclinatur. . . . Ab interiori quidem, dum homo 
voluntarius est ad observandum ea quae praecipit lex divina; quod quidem 
fit per amorem hominis ad Deum et ad proximum; quienim diligit aliquem, 
sponte et delectabiliter ei reddit quod debet et etiam liberaliter super- 
addit...” 
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men share. Man is naturally friendly to man (omnis homo 
naturaliter . . . amicus omni homini), St. Thomas says. 
Proof of this natural friendliness between men may be 
had in the fact that a man by a kind of natural instinct, 
comes to the assistance of another man, even a stranger, 
that is in need, for instance by warning him if he has taken 
the wrong road, or by helping him to rise, if he has fallen, 
and so forth.”” The chief motive for love of our neighbor, 
however, is God. There should be unity of affection be- 
tween men because of the common destiny of happiness to 
which they are directed by God. Moreover love of God 
naturally issues in love of our neighbor, for loving God we 
cannot help but love our neighbor whom He loves.” 
Charity is thus the force which above all others makes 
for order and peace and harmony in society. And just as 
selfishness is the prime cause of disturbance in society, so 


72 Contra Gentiles III, 117: “ Est autem omnibus hominibus naturale ut 
se invicem diligant; cujus signum est quod, quodam naturali instinctu, 
homo cuilibet homini etiam ignoto subvenit in necessitate, puta revocando 
ab errore viae, erigendo a casu et aliis hujusmodi, ac si omnis homo omni 
homini esset familiaris et amicus.” 

In X Libros Ethicorum, lib. VIII, lect. 1: “ Et maxime est naturalis ami- 
citia illa, quae est omnium hominum adinvicem, propter similitudinem 
naturae speciei. Et ideo laudamus philanthropos, idest amatores hominum, 
quasi implentes id quod est homini naturale, ut maxime apparet in errori- 
bus viarum. Revocat enim quilibet alium etiam ignotum et extraneum ab 
errore, quasi omnis homo naturaliter familiaris sit, et amicus omni homini.” 

Note the optimistic outlook on human nature implied in the Thomistic, 
as well as Aristotelian, view of “ man friendly to man” as opposed to the 
“homo homini lupus” attitude of Hobbes and other of his contemporaries. 
Cf. Hobbes, Leviathan, part I, chap. 13; Robert Burton, The Anatomy of 
Melancholy, I, 1; Francis Bacon, The Advancement of Learning, part I, 
bk. VI, chap. 3, examples of antitheses. XX, “ Justice ”. 


73 Summa Theologica II-II, q.25, a.1, resp.: “Ratio autem diligendi 
proximum Deus est: hoc enim debemus in proximo diligere, ut in Deo sit.” 

Ibid. II-II, q.25, a.6, resp.: “charitas fundatur super communicatione 
beatitudinis aeternae ”. 

Ibid. II-II, q.25, a.4, resp.: “ Alio modo possumus loqui de charitate 
secundum propriam rationem ipsius; prout scilicet est amicitia hominis ad 
Deum principaliter et ex consequenti ad ea quae sunt Dei: inter quae 
etiam est ipse homo.” 
Contra Gentiles III, 117. 
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charity which is not self-seeking (quae non quaerit quae 
sua sunt) is the remedy par excellence of the evils that 
afflict society." 


74 Summa Theologica II-II, q. 83, a.2, ad 3um. 

Ibid., q. 188, a.7, resp.: Charity “quae non quaerit, quae sua sunt, sed 
communibus intendit.”—Charity which does not seek the things which are 
its own, but works for all. As self-seeking, each man seeking the things 
which are his own (cives singuli quae sua sunt quaerunt) is the prime cause 
of disturbances in society; so charity (quae non quaerit quae sua sunt) is 
the remedy par excellence of the evils that afflict society (from greed). 

Ibid., q.29, a.3, resp.: “pax est ‘opus justitiae’ indirecte, inquantum 
scilicet removet prohibens: sed est opus charitatis directe: quia secundum 


propriam rationem charitas pacem causat: est enim amor ‘ vis unitive ’.” 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CAPITALISM 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HILOSOPHY as used in the title of this paper is 
evidently not identical in meaning with philosophy 
as taught in our seminaries and colleges, nor with 

philosophy conceived as a branch of learning in any edu- 
cational institution. It is not the same as metaphysics; 
much less does it denote or connote all the mental and 
moral sciences. It means that systematic body of general 
and fundamental concepts which underlies and determines 
the nature and operations of the institution called Capi- 
talism. 


II. Tue Nature or CApPiItraLism 


Before taking up our specific subject, let us consider 
adequately the other term of the title. What do we mean 
by Capitalism? Werner Sombart, whose Moderne Kapi- 
talismus (three volumes) is the classic work in this field, 
informs us in the article “Capitalism” in the New En- 
cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences that both the concept 
and the term itself are primarily traceable to the “ writ- 
ings of socialist theoreticians.” Recall that the title of 
Karl Marx’s great work was Das Kapital. Neither the term 
nor the concept found a place in the writings of the ortho- 
dox economists until quite recently. “The term is not 
found in Gide, Cauwes, Marshall, Seligman or Cassel. At 
least two of these authors are still living. The concept is 
discussed, but subsequently rejected, by such able and 
comprehensive authorities as Wagner, Ehrenberg and 
Philippovich.” Within the last few years, however, both 
35 
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the term and the concept have become prominent in popu- 
lar and semi-popular discussion, more particularly with 
ethical connotations and implications. 

Capitalism is not merely the private ownership and 
operation of capital, that is, of the instruments of produc- 
tion. It is not merely the antithesis of Socialism. In 
medieval and post-medieval times the means of produc- 
tion, that is, land, raw materials, tools, the stock of the 
merchant and the buildings used for the production and 
sale of goods were owned and managed by private individ- 
uals and corporations. Nevertheless, that economy was 
not dominantly capitalistic. To it the term Capitalism 
should not be applied without qualification. 

“Capitalism is an economic system characterized by the 
predominance of capital.” This is part of the definition 
given by Sombart. All its essential elements existed in 
England at the middle of the eighteenth century. For 
more than five centuries before that time, the main fea- 
tures of the handicraft and pre-capitalist economy pre- 
dominated, namely, working for a livelihood rather than 
for profit, home industries and a small output from fac- 
tories and manufactories, personal contact between buyers 
and sellers, employers and employees, while economic life 
in general had “a decidedly personal cast.” During the 
latter half of this period, however, the latent capitalistic 
elements in the industrial economy of England became 
much more prominent than they had been in the first half. 
The main causes of this development were the confiscation 
of the monasteries, the handing-over of the monastic lands 
to a few newly created nobles and the wholesale robbery 
of the peasants by a few lords through the long process 
euphemistically known as “the enclosures.” In the opin- 
ion of Hilaire Belloc, these changes had already made 
England capitalistic by the year 1700, since “she had 
already permitted a vast section of her population to be- 
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come proletarian.”* Indeed, Mr. Belloc stresses minority 
ownership as the most significant note of the capitalist 
state. He thus describes the transition to the capitalist 
system: “For a society in which the determinant mass of 
families were owners of capital and of land; for one in 
which production was regulated by self-governing corpora- 
tions of small owners; and for one in which the misery 
and insecurity of a proletariat was unknown, there came 
to be substituted the dreadful moral anarchy against which 
all moral effort is now turned and which goes by the dread- 
ful name of capitalism.” ? 

Sombart likewise mentions, but with less emphasis, the 
dominant place in Capitalism held by a minority, but he 
attributes this dominance to an internal and technical 
cause rather than to historical developments. “The struc- 
ture of capitalist economy,” he says, “is aristocratic. The 
number of economic agents is small as compared with the 
total number of persons participating in economic life, 
with the result that a large majority is subject to the power 
of a few economic agents. . . . The dominance of a minor- 
ity is explained by the fact that because of the high stand- 
ard of technical knowledge and organizational skill required 
under Capitalism, people of average abilities and fortunes 
are incapable of assuming the direction of production and 
can therefore no longer act as economic agents as they 
could under the handicraft system.” ® 

The position taken in the paragraph just quoted, that 
“the technical knowledge and organizational skill” de- 
manded by capitalist industry are not within the compe- 
tence of the majority had been virtually denied by Mr. 
Belloc more than twenty years previously. According to 
his view, the economic historians are wrong in asserting 


1 The Servile State, p. 68. 
2 Op. cit., p. 52. 
3 Op. cit., p. 199. 
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that the machines and factories which supplanted the tools 
and workshops during the Industrial Revolution in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century “fatally and of them- 
selves developed a Capitalist State in which a few should 
own the means of production and the mass should be prole- 
tariat. . . . Had property been well distributed, protected 
by cooperative guilds, fenced round and supported by cus- 
tom and by the autonomy of great artisan corporations, 
those accumulations of wealth, necessary for the launching 
of each new method of production and for each new per- 
fection of it, would have been discovered in the mass of 
small owners. Their corporations, their little parcels of 
wealth combined would have furnished the capitalization 
required for the new processes, and men already owners 
would, as one invention succeeded another, have increased 
the total wealth of the community without disturbing the 
balance of distribution. There is no conceivable link in 
reason or in experience which binds the capitalization of a 
new process with the idea of a few employing owners and 
a mass of employed non-owners working at a wage. Such 
great discoveries coming in a society like that of the thir- 
teenth century would have blessed and enriched mankind. 
Coming upon the diseased moral conditions of the eight- 
eenth century in this country, they proved a curse.” * 

A highly mechanized industrial system owned and oper- 
ated by the majority instead of by a minority could not, 
it seems, properly be called Capitalism. After all, Capital- 
ism is not a metaphysical entity. Its nature is not deter- 
mined a priori. Its constituent elements are not a part of 
the essence of things. It is “a historical category.” There- 
fore, its essential notes are determined by usage and ex- 
perience. As a matter of fact, every economic system 
bearing the name of Capitalism has been operated and 
dominated by a minority. Belloc seems to deny the term 


4 Op. cit., pp. 71, 73 and 74. 
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to the system of widely distributed ownership which he 
maintains could have continued in England after the In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

On the question whether the mass of workers are capable 
of operating a machine system, Belloc is probably right 
and Sombart is probably wrong, if he really repects their 
competence in this matter. If Belloc’s opinion is incor- 
rect, then the system of private ownership of the modern 
instruments of production cannot endure. Paradoxically, 
Capitalism can be saved only by becoming transformed 
into a system that apparently could not properly be called 
Capitalism. His Holiness, Pius XI, has indicated such a 
system in his scheme of occupational groups. 

The foregoing lengthy disquisition on the nature of Capi- 
talism has been set down not merely for the purposes of 
definition, but because it is suggestive of the Capitalist 
philosophy. In the article already referred to, Sombart 
has some paragraphs under the heading “The Spirit of 
Capitalism,” which might just as appropriately be under 
the caption “The Philosophy of Capitalism.” His obser- 
vations are well worth summarizing. 


III. Tue Sprrit or CAPiITALIsm 


“The spirit or the economic outlook of Capitalism,” 
says Sombart, “is dominated by three ideas: acquisition, 
competition and rationality.” Acquisition is in sharp con- 
trast with the objectives pursued under previous economic 
systems, particularly the Guild System. In all the eco- 
nomic arrangements of the Middle Ages, the interests and 
worth of men as human beings were the center of consid- 
eration. Human needs, a livelihood, customary standards 
of living, determined not only the aims but the ethical 
judgments of economic life. When acquisition becomes the 
main purpose, it is no longer the living person but an 
abstraction (called Capital) which forms the determinant 
of all economic thought and activity. 
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As an operative concept, acquisition demands freedom 
from regulation, emancipation from quantitative limits, 
supreme devotion to itself and ruthlessness in methods: 
freedom from regulation, because it impels the individual 
to exert his natural powers to the utmost; emancipation 
from quantitative limits because it visualizes always in- 
definite profits; supreme devotion to itself because busi- 
ness interests are the supreme interests, money values are 
the supreme values, nature is but an instrument of pro- 
duction, human beings are but labor power and life but 
one grand commercial transaction; ruthlessness in methods, 
because these are evaluated solely with reference to their 
effectiveness in attaining the final goal of unlimited gain. 
Between all these concepts and competition, the connection 
is obvious. 

Economic rationality is exemplified in long-range plan- 
ning, round-about methods of production, indefinite tech- 
nological improvement and substitution, scientific manage- 
ment of both men and machines, enlightened merchandizing 
and high-powered salesmanship. Rationality penetrates 
into other cultural spheres, encouraging a purely utilitarian 
valuation of religion, education, art, science and human 
beings. Despite this ideal of high rationality, the capi- 
talist system remains irrational, because the other domi- 
nant capitalist idea, acquisition, excludes regulation, 
measure and order, and keeps the whole economic mechan- 
ism in a state of constant disequilibrium and disorder. 

The concepts presented in the foregoing summary of 
Sombart’s analysis fall properly under the head of phil- 
osophy. For they involve underlying principles which go 
far to explain some of the most important phenomena of 
Capitalism. If they seem to include a certain amount of 
exaggeration, it may be attributed to the author’s leaning 
toward the doctrine of economic determinism. Moreover, 
the spirit of Capitalism can become, and in millions of in- 
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stances has become, quite as evil as it appears in Sombart’s 
paragraphs. Perhaps that is its logical and inevitable 
tendency and terminus. In this connection, it is appro- 
priate to cite certain passages from the great Encyclical 
of Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, “This accumulation of 
power, the characteristic note of the modern economic 
order, is a natural result of limitless free competition, which 
permits the survival of those only who are the strongest, 
which often means those who fight most relentlessly, who 
pay least heed to the dictates of conscience. . . . Un- 
bridled ambition for domination has succeeded the desire 
for gain; the whole economic life has become hard, cruel 
and relentless in a ghastly measure.”® “Nevertheless, it 
may be said with all truth that nowadays the conditions 
of social and economic life are such that vast multitudes 
of men can only with great difficulty pay attention to that 
one thing necessary, namely, their eternal salvation.” ¢ 


IV. Turee FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF CAPITALISM 


Perhaps the most comprehensive and helpful idea of the 
philosophy of Capitalisin can be derived from its statement 
in terms of economic liberalism. Indeed, the latter phrase 
is almost an adequate synonym for the title of this paper. 
At any rate, it presents three aspects or principles which 
account for most of the important phenomena of Capital- 
ism. They may be designated respectively as political, 
economic and ethical. Most of the doctrines of economic 
liberalism had been advocated, at least in substance, by 
the Physiocrats in France before they were stated in more 
developed form by Adam Smith and Ricardo. The Physio- 
crats had a good deal to say concerning the authority of 
nature, the natural order, the natural rights of man, free- 
dom of trade, abolition of governmental restrictions and the 
identity of self-interest with justice. All these notions 
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were fundamental to economic liberalism and, as under- 
stood by the Physiocrats, they were directly contrary to 
the social doctrines of the Middle Ages. 

The political elements of economic liberalism called for 
almost complete non-intervention by government in in- 
dustry; with slight qualifications economic liberalism de- 
fended the dogma of laissez-faire. It advocated almost 
complete freedom of contract and practically unlimited 
competition. Moreover, it held that competition should 
be free not only from public regulation but from interfer- 
ences introduced by private combinations and associations. 
Hence, it discouraged and for a time prohibited trade 
unions. 

Despite the practical modifications to which these politi- 
cal doctrines have been compelled to submit, they remain 
a cherished element in the ideology of Capitalism. The 
authentic capitalist still believes that laissez-faire is the 
normal policy and that governmental regulation is an ab- 
normality which is to be tolerated only to the extent that 
it cannot be avoided. 

According to the economic principles of economic liberal- 
ism, unlimited production would automatically provide 
unlimited markets and constant employment for all labor. 
No specific measures need be adopted from the side of 
consumption. Adequate purchasing power would always 
be ready to take off the markets all the goods that could 
be turned out by all possible productive equipment. There 
was no need to be anxious about the amount of purchasing 
power within the reach of labor. Whether wages were 
high or low, the maximum products of industry would be 
bought and the economic machine would be kept running 
at maximum speed. At least this is what would happen 
in “the long run.” The interruptions and maladjustments 
would be temporary and inconsiderable. Only since the 
third or fourth year of the great industrial depression of 
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1929- has any considerable number of capitalists begun 
to question the validity of these economic assumptions. 
At the beginning of the year 1934, some of these show a 
tendency to return to the traditional dogmas. They be- 
lieve, or pretend to believe, that if the present govern- 
mental efforts toward putting purchasing power into the 
hands of the wage-earners and farmers were abandoned, 
industry would automatically right itself, the economic 
machine would resume full operation and an effective de- 
mand for all the products would automatically follow. 

Probably the most influential of the three elements of 
economic liberalism is that which should be termed ethical. 
In the latter half of the eighteenth century, two somewhat 
important, though not often mentioned, postulates of the 
liberal economic creed were the natural goodness of men 
and their substantial equality with one another. These 
assumptions seem to have been implicit in the doctrine that 
the protection of government was not necessary for any 
supposedly weaker persons in a régime of free contract 
and unlimited competition. To a considerable extent they 
are derived from the writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
They misled economic writers who were at heart humane 
men, making them appear callous to the fortunes of the 
weaker persons in the competitive struggle. It must not 
be forgotten that Adam Smith was primarily a teacher of 
moral philosophy and looked upon economics as a branch 
of that science. 

The most important ethical doctrine of economic liberal- 
ism was undoubtedly its extreme and perverted view of 
natural rights. In their able and suggestive volume en- 
titled The Rise of Modern Industry, J. L. and Barbara 
Hammond tell us’ that the concept of economic rights 
held by economic liberalism included: “the right to acquire 
and use property subject to no qualifications . . . the 


7 Pp. 266-217. 
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right to take what interest and profit you could get, to buy 
and sell as you pleased... . For the Divine Right of 
Kings, it substituted the Divine Right of Capitalists.” 
Compare Sombart’s analysis of “acquisition” and its place 
in the spirit of Capitalism. 

Scarcely less prominent was the doctrine of the un- 
limited right of the individual to strive for a higher place 
in the economic order and to occupy the highest posi- 
tion that he could reach through unlimited competition. 
Through this “equality of opportunity,” all the contenders 
for economic prizes would obtain justice. According <0 
Adam Smith, the main function of political justice was to 
protect property and profits; for he believed that “an in- 
visible hand” would direct the selfish pursuit of private 
gain, in spite of the pursuer, in such a way as to promote 
the common good and the welfare of all. 

Of course, this assumption of an invisible directing hand, 
a sort of capitalistic Providence, which would turn into 


socially beneficial channels all the strivings of greed and 
selfishness, was utterly without support in the world of 
reality. It was contrary to all experience, as unsubstantial 
as the stuff of which dreams are made. It was a purely 
@ priori judgment. But so were all the other doctrines of 
economic liberalism, the political and economic as well as 
the ethical doctrines. They were all empty assumptions. 


V. Catvinistic ELEMENTS IN CAPITALISM 


Within the last twenty-five years several writers, prin- 
cipally Weber and Troeltsch, have shown that the develop- 
ment and spirit of Capitalism were considerably determined 
and promoted by certain fundamental tenets of Calvinism 
and Puritanism. The following passages are taken from 
Troeltsch’s great work, The Social Teaching of the Chris- 
tian Churches: ® 


The Protestant ethics of the ‘calling’, with its Calvinistic 
8 Pp. 645, 646, 648. 
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assimilation of the Capitalist system, with its severity and its 
control of the labour rendered as a sign of the assurance of elec- 
tion, made service in one’s ‘ calling’, the systematic exercise of 
one’s energies, into a service both necessary in itself and ap- 
pointed by God, in which profit is regarded as the sign of the 
Divine approval. This conception of the ‘calling’ and of labour, 
with its taboo on idleness of every kind, with its utilization of 
every chance of gain, and its confidence in the blessing of God, 
now however, to a great extent approached the commercial pro- 
fessions and the business of making money. It laid the founda- 
tion of a world of specialized labour, which taught men to work 
for work’s sake, and in so doing it produced our present-day 
bourgeois way of life, the fundamental psychological principles 
which gave it birth, which, however, it was not bound to per- 
petuate once this way of life had become the constitution of the 
modern world. 

Labour is asceticism, an asceticism which is absolutely neces- 
sary. Profit is the sign of the blessing of God on the faithful 
exercise of one’s calling. 


Professor George O’Brien points out the relation be- 
tween Puritanism and the doctrine of laissez faire: 


There are therefore many resemblances between the Puritan 
and the capitalist attitude towards economic life. The analogy, 
however, will not be complete unless we can point to some Puri- 
tan idea corresponding to the idea which we have seen to be 
the central thesis of the philosophy of laissez fatre—namely, the 
harmony of private and public interests. The encouragement 
of increased production and of the incessant accumulation of 
capital could not produce the characteristically capitalist atti- 
tude so long as it was thought that the direction of individuals 
in their economic activities should rest with the state or with 
some other public authority. The complete relaxation of re- 
straints on the pursuit of one’s private gain and the absolute 
freedom of individual enterprise and ambition are essential com- 
ponents of what we have described as capitalism. Can any 
corresponding ideas be found in Puritanism? 

We saw that the freedom of the individual was justified by 
the laissez faire school on the ground that it led to the greatest 
good of the greatest number, which was the summum bonum of 
a utilitarian age. But the summum bonum of Puritanism was 
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the glorification of God and the assurance of the election of the 
justified, and Puritanism certainly taught, as we have seen, that 
this end could be attained only by the fulfilment of his vocation 
by each individual. But one’s vocation could be fulfilled only 
by ceaseless activity and work. Therefore, the ceaseless activity 
and work of individuals was the way in which the swummum 
bonum of Puritanism could be reached, just as it was the way 
in which the summum bonum of utilitarianism could be reached. 

And here it is important to draw attention to the fact that 
the Puritan conception of society was not static like that of 
Lutheranism and Catholicism; every man was not only per- 
mitted, but bound, to change his occupation, if he saw that he 
would benefit by the change. It was taught that, when an 
opportunity of profit arose, it was a sign of God’s providence, 
and that a good Christian should rise to the occasion. The 
parable of the talents was quoted to show that man must make 
the best use of his opportunities, and it was said that to wish to 
be poor was as unnatural as to wish to be sick. Baxter’s Chris- 
tian Directory contains the following counsels: ‘It is no sin but 
a duty to labour not only for labour’s sake, but for that honest 
increase and provision which is the end of our labour; and there- 
fore to choose a gainful calling rather than another, so that we 
may be able to do good and relieve the poor;’ and again: ‘If 
God shows you a way in which you may lawfully get more 
than in another way, if you refuse this and choose the less gain- 
ful way, you cross one of the ends of your calling, and you 
refuse to be God’s steward.’ Obviously, if the course of action 
which promised the greatest gain was one indicated by the Will 
of God, if, in other words, the pursuit of gain was itself the 
subject of a vocation, all restraints which hindered the indi- 
vidual from pursuing it must be regarded as wicked and unjus- 
tifiable. Here we have a very powerful argument for laissez 
faire.® 

To conclude: The philosophy of Capitalism comprises 
psychological, ethical, political, economic and religious ele- 
ments and concepts. They are all either false or exagger- 


ated and misleading. 
JoHN A. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


® An Essay on the Economic Effects of the Reformation, pp. 121-123. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF 
COMMUNISM 


INTRODUCTION: WHy CONSIDER THE THEORY 
or CoMMUNISM? 


CERTAIN surprise, in the minds of some, may be 

A created by the title of this paper. Why should 

Communism have a philosophical basis? Is it 

not merely an expression of social discontent: the rational- 

ization, by interested leaders, of the feelings of the “outs” 
with regard to the “ins”? 

Such a question would have been more natural ten years 
ago than it is today. The experiences of the last few 
years have taught us to take more seriously, from a theo- 
retic point of view, the aberrations of society as well as its 
successes. We look back to the past, and see what griev- 
ous practical errors might have been avoided, how many 
heresies and revolutions might have been averted, if popu- 
lar movements had been taken more seriously in the be- 
ginning; if their theoretical implications had been better 
understood, and if they had been combated upon these 
grounds, rather than upon the grounds of mere expediency, 
or the warfare of personalities. 

This has been particularly true of Communism, or its 
most important manifestation, Bolshevism, in the past. 
We know that when Lenin commenced his world-shaking 
duel with Kerensky after the first Russian Revolution, he 
was regarded by many as a mere actor, a noisy fellow who 
would soon defeat himself by his own illogicality, and 
expire to make room for another. It is still more true 
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today, that Communism cannot be dealt with unless due 
regard be had for its theoretical foundation. 


1. Definition 


What do we mean by Communism? What we are here 
immediately concerned with is not one of the various ab- 
stract utopian theories of the past, the notions of a Saint- 
Simon or a Fourier; but the doctrine which today is actu- 
ally guiding the destinies of 160,000,000 people: one- 
seventh, I believe, of the human race, over one-sixth of 
the inhabited globe; a doctrine, moreover, which in some 
shape or fashion—though it be no more than by mere re- 
port—is engaging the attention of nearly all the rest of 
thinking humanity. 

2. Origin 

Communism, as thus understood, claims to have a doc- 
trine; to be based upon exact and consequent theory; 
though the manner of its basing is different, as we shall 
see, from that of other systems of thought. But even if 
Communism made no such claim, it would seem evident 
that so vast and uniform a social phenomenon could not 
have held sway for the past sixteen years unless it had 
some kind of definite philosophical basis as its formal 
cause. Nor is it conceivable how otherwise it could in- 
spire such enthusiasm and devotion among its adherents. 

The task, however, is simplified by the fact that unlike 
its supposed opponent, capitalism, Communism has a uni- 
versally recognized exponent, Lenin, the authorized prac- 
tical interpreter of the basic teacher, Karl Marx. To trace, 
even in cursory manner, the genesis of the Marxian theory 
would be beyond the scope of this paper. ‘The seed- 
ground, we may say, of these ideas, was the destruction, 
under economic liberalism, of respect for human personal- 
ity. Blame has been laid upon the machine, which trans- 
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formed the workshop into the factory, and concentrated the 
working population in industrial centers: “concentration 
of equipment, concentration of workmen, concentration of 
labor.”: But the machine, with all this concentration and 
transformation, would not have built up the dissolving 
doctrine of Karl Marx had not economic liberalism laid its 
heavy hand upon the industrial scene. The human being 
became a tool; human relationships vanished before the 
iron rule of economic expediency. 

The denial of individual rights by those who suffered 
most by their deprivation is an instance of the phenomenon 
which is so frequent in the relationships of human groups: 
that extremes call forth extremes. Opposition leads to 
defiance, distrust to distrust; protective measures lead to 
a sense of insecurity and to retaliatory measures. 

It would be a mistake, however, to ascribe the growth 
of Leninism to the spontaneous reactions of the masses. 
Such reactions were the seed ground, but the actual plant- 
ing was done by the intellectuals. As Henri de Man 
says: * 


Socialist doctrines are the product not of the intellectual 
distress of the proletariat, but of the abundance of culture en- 
joyed by the intellectuals of bourgeois or aristocratic stock. 
You find hardly a single proletarian among the great thinkers 
and dreamers who were the pioneers of the Socialist idea. It is 
true that the names of proletarians appear later at the time 
when their doctrines are already incorporated in the programs 
for the movements of the masses. But by this time it is no 
longer a question of formulating the doctrines, but merely of 
developing them, of applying and spreading them. Even among 
those who are devoted to this task, workers or former workers 
are in the minority compared with the bourgeois intellectuals for 
all that concerns the strictly speaking theoretical work. 


1 Benoist, L’Organisation du travail, p. 4. 
2 Au déla du Marzisme. 
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3. Dialectic Materialism 


The characteristic doctrine of Marx and Lenin, that of 
dialectic materialism, as is generally recognized, was de- 
rived directly from Hegel. Christopher Dawson, in his 
“Inquiries,” derives Socialism from (1) the revolutionary 
thought of Rousseau; (2) German thought, which was 
concerned first with the idea of the fulfilment of the Chris- 
tian Revelation, as in Lessing; and (3) the Third Age or 
Third Gospel idea, which was adopted by Fichte, Schelling, 
and others; and which was realized by Hegel in the Prus- 
sian State. Hegel, as we know, was fundamentally relig- 
ious; and by some is believed to have derived his idea of 
a triple dialectic from the concept of the Trinity. 

Besides absorbing and transforming this idea of Hegel, 
Karl Marx was deeply impregnated by the French and 
German materialism of the eighteenth century, as well as 
by the German materialism of Feuerbach. The combina- 
tion of the two gave him what he desired. 

Dialectic materialism, according to Marx, is the expla- 
nation of the changes which take place in the world, viewed 
as an historical phenomenon. These changes are due to a 
purely materialistic cause: to the conditions of production, 
together with the class system which is founded upon 
them. All history and all society are conditioned by it. 
I know of no clearer statement than that offered by Wal- 
demar Gurian in his work Bolshevism: Theory and Prac- 
tice (page 210): 


Dialectical materialism is the description of their philosophy 
given by the Bolsheviks themselves. It must be distinguished 
in the first place from every form of metaphysical materialism 
current in the eighteenth century and among bourgeois men of 
science in the nineteenth. For it the world is not a static world, 
at rest and without a history; it is an historical, moving, and 
changing reality. The dialectic is the theory of these changes 
and movements, the principle which explains them. But it is 
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not, as with Hegel, an idealistic logic, for it is based on an 
objective materialism. It is the explanation of historical and 
social changes and developments as due to cause of a material 
nature; namely, the conditions of production and the class sys- 
tem founded upon these. It cannot be opposed as a spiritual 
force to this social and historical reality. All idealism is there- 
fore rejected as being simply the expression of a subjective 
attitude to the world divorced from the historical fact. 


Just how whole-heartedly Marx, and his disciple, Lenin, 
wished to ascribe their doctrine to Hegel is no easy task to 
determine. Lenin wrote in 1894, that “By the dialectic 
method Marx and Engels understood nothing other than a 
scientific method in sociology which consists in considering 
society as a living, continuously developing organism (not 
as a mere mechanical conglomeration permitting arbitrary 
combinations of its component elements) which must be 
studied by an objective analysis of the conditions of pro- 
duction responsible for any given social formation, and by 
an investigation of the laws of its functioning and develop- 
ment.” According to a long passage quoted by Lenin from 
Marx, the latter was concerned merely with an historical 
process that determined the thoughts and consciousness of 
men. Marx specifically denied the theory that economic 
laws are the same for the past and for the present. Each 
period has its own laws.® 

On the other hand, Lenin wrote in 1922: “We must 
make the Maxian interpretation of Hegel’s dialectic in a 
materialist sense the foundation of our work. We can and 
should work out this dialectic in every possible direction.” * 

We can take our choice of the interpretations. But it 
seems only practical, for the understanding of the events 
of 1933, to give the preference to the doctrine of 1922 
over that of 1894. 


8 Florinsky, World Revolution and the U.S. 8. R., pp. 9-11. 
# Gurian, p. 307. 
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4. Consequences of Hegel’s Doctrine 


Marx prided himself on ridding the Hegelian doctrine 
of its “wrappings of mysticism”; that is to say, its ideal- 
istic or spiritual content. Yet it was the appropriation, 
under the wolf’s clothing, we might say, of the sheep’s doc- 
trine of a dialectic essentially spiritual in its origin, that 
enabled Marx, and after him Lenin, to overcome the hope- 
lessly static character of any social philosophy based upon 
mere materialism bereft of any vivifying principle. A 
faithful student of Hegel and his colleagues, the Russian 
philosopher V. 8S. Soloviev, wrote prior to 1880 the follow- 
ing words, which give the key to the fascination that this 
doctrine had for the minds of the new revolutionaries: 


The philosophy of Hegel, as a system absolute in its own 
sphere, is completely closed within itself, and cannot be rejected 
or developed in part. The only way to escape from it is to 
recognize the one-sidedness or limitations of its entire sphere or 
of the principle itself, that is to say, the principle of a wholly 
separated understanding in the sphere of pure logic. Actually, 
as soon as the doctrine of Hegel would be completely stated and 
understood, it would be rejected in all its absoluteness merely 
by the axiomatic assertion: the understanding is not everything. 
In other words, the understanding as such is not activity itself. 


In Soloviev’s view, empirical, as opposed to a purely 
idealistic, philosophy, arose from this reductio ad absurdum 
of Hegel; and the door was open for scientific materialism. 
Hegel’s theory of knowledge, in his view, led by rigid con- 
sequence to the doctrine that the source of knowledge was 
wholly outside of myself; hence the foundation for all 
knowledge was purely inductive empiricism. Pure mater- 
ialism, therefore, was the natural consequence of Hegel- 
ianism.° 

Hence the transformation of the Hegelian idealistic dia- 
lectic into the materialistic theory was more logical than 


5 V. S. Soloviev, Works, vol. I, pp. 62 to 66. 
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would at first sight appear; and was not a mere adven- 
titious union of a convenient idealistic principle with crass 
materialism. 


5. Pragmatic Character of Dialectic Materialism 


In no fashion, however, is dialectic materialism to be 
thought of as a theoretic explanation of reality by a doc- 
trine separated therefrom. Hence it is not an epistemol- 
ogy, a system of logic with which to unravel the world, but 
remains self-contained and inviolate. Nor is it a form of 
“scientificism,” weighing and measuring, with an inde- 
pendent yardstick of pure observation, the phenomena that 
come beneath its ken, but from which it is entirely aloof. 
On the contrary, the dialectic is reality. Its conclusions 
are actual deeds. Lenin never tired of emphasizing that 
it was learned by living. These deeds, however, are not to 
be interpreted in the sense of a gradual evolution, like the 
steady transformation in the earth’s crust caused by geo- 
logical forces. The dialectic fulfils its office of transform- 
ing history, or, rather, it fulfils itself, by leaps and bounds. 
Periods of intense revolutionary activity may be succeeded 
by prolonged periods of complete calm. Hence the extra- 
ordinary elasticity, for practical purposes, of the dialectic. 
It can fit the period when Lenin is hiding in a hayloft near 
the border of Finland as aptly as when he is haranguing 
the revolutionaries in the Smolny Institute. The dialect 
is as much at home in the China of Confucius as in the 
upheavals of modern agitation. It is a complete union of 
theory and practice. It is at once an instrument of knowl- 
edge, and that which is known. 

This radical pragmatism, of course, is philosophically 
enormously convenient. It disposes in one blow of a host 
of troublesome metaphysical questions. Communism jus- 
tifies its theory by its practice; the dialectic process is its 
own apologetic. It is proved to be philosophically correct 
because it works. 
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This pragmatic argument is all the more effective when 
it is reinforced by crushing demonstrations as to how the 
capitalist system does not work, and therefore is philo- 
sophically unsound. This is demonstrated in systematic 
fashion country by country in the theses adopted by the 
twelfth plenary convention of the international Communist 
party held in 1932. 

The inconvenient feature, however, of the pragmatic 
system is that it is equally embarrassing when it does not 
work. Trotsky, as we know, has been endlessly diligent 
in pointing out that the dialectic necessarily leads to a 
different evolution than that of socialism in a single coun- 
try, as adopted by Stalin. The dialectic was supposed to 
do away automatically with such evils as terrorism and 
bureaucracy; yet these are found more strongly entrenched 
than ever after sixteen years of peaceful evolution. The 
attempt to throw back upon the immediaate danger of 
foreign intervention the existence of these supposed ex- 
crescences upon the Soviet State seems rather a poor expla- 
nation for their persistence. The dialectic is no closer to 
their elimination now than it was in 1917; nor is it any 
nearer to the goal of universal equality. 

Hence, in the last analysis, the dialectic is found to be 
not merely an instrument for criticizing the non-Commu- 
nistic order of society. It has its own internal laws, which 
affect its own development, and oblige it to tend in direc- 
tions contrary to those expected. Yet it is of its essence 
that it should not tend in ways unexpected. Its peculiar 
merit is that it is scientifically predictable; and a large 
part of the Soviet discussion of society lies in positive pre- 
dictions based upon the infallible dialectic. 


6. From Theory of Reality to Ethics 


In an ontological sense, therefore, this leads to a char- 
acteristic view of the nature of reality. Reality, in the 
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Leninistic scheme, is simply productive society, which, in 
turn, is entirely sufficient for itself, and has no further end 
than its own being. It is the philosophical expression of 
that complete preoccupation with the economic or mater- 
ially productive side of life which characterized Karl Marx. 
“He was obsessed and distracted,” says Nicholas Berdyaev 
in Christianity and Class War, “by the diseased conditions 
of capitalist society, and could see no healthy evolution 
beyond it.” 

Ethical theory, however, will naturally follow the theory 
of reality. The entire immanence of the dialectical prin- 
ciple denies all transcendence, all end of society outside of 
itself. Hence society is completely self-sufficient. The 
individual, therefore, exists only for society. 

Society, however, is understood as having meaning only 
when identified with a class, the class of the exploited 
workers or proletariat. The only norm of right, therefore, 
is conformity to the interests of this class. Since these in- 
terests are economic, conformity is understood in a tech- 
nical sense. That is right, which technically promotes the 
economic welfare of the proletariat. The psychological 
explanation of such an identification of society with the 
exploited class, or the proletariat, is easy enough: it is 
determined by historical causes. But what philosophic 
justification could it be conceived as possessing, further 
than the mere assertion that this is the chosen element of 
mankind? In the work just quoted, Mr. Berdyaev ex- 
plains this all-dominating concept of class from the pecu- 
liarities of the mind of Marx, by which he “made the 
categories of the capitalist régime absolute and extended 
them beyond the economy of his own age. He thought 
he could see a conflict between the ‘proletariat’ and the 
‘bourgeoisie’ throughout the whole of history, although, 
in fact, these classes were not always in existence.” 

Marx was familiar, through revolutionary experience, 
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with the war waged upon the working class by the oppres- 
sors, as a class in the capitalist world. By the process of 
antithesis, therefore, he built up a corresponding absolute 
class concept. What was made absolute by fact, in the 
existing class warfare under capitalism, was made absolute 
in theory by universalizing an antithesis as the foundation 
of the revolution to come. 


7. Marx’s Method 


The method of Marx can be approximated to that of Freud: 
he denounces the deceptions of consciousness and exposes the 
impulses and inclinations that lie below in the subconsciousness 
of the classes; but his rationalist psychology prevents him from 
going deeply enough into what he finds.® 


From an epistemological point of view, according to 
Berdyaev, Marx fell into two surprising contradictories. 
He fell into extreme nominalism with regard to the tra- 
ditional concepts of man and of society. Society is con- 
ceived from an “atomic” standpoint, as a battlefield of 
classes moved by opposing interests. This nominalism 
arises from the essential nominalistic character of mater- 
ialism, despite the addition of the Hegelian dialectic. On 
the other hand, he is guilty likewise of an extreme real- 
ism in hypostatizing the abstraction of the class struggle. 
Marx “took the abstraction of thought for the realities of 
being.” 

Nevertheless, whatever flaws may be picked in the logi- 
cal justification of the class theory, these defects are cov- 
ered by the triumphant power of a system which unites 
completely theory and practice. Since, however, this union 
is effected by an immanent principle which is at once the 
principle of knowledge and the principle of act, we are led 
to the religiously absolute character of the Marxian idea. 
This is its most astonishing feature and is widely com- 


¢ Berdyaev, loc. cit. 
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mented upon as it manifests itself in the Soviet phe- 
nomenon. 


8. Religious Character of Communism 


The word “religion” as applied to Communism is not 
as whimsical as may at first sight appear. Communism 
presupposes an absolute evolutionary principle, which is 
the adequate explanation of the world of human phe- 
nomena. This principle is given an unqualified blind 
faith. From this principle is derived a certain type of 
morality: party morality, it is true, but as exacting in its 
prescriptions and sanctions as the morality imposed by any 
of the great historic religions. Finally, this religion has a 
missionary character. It is essentially a matter for propa- 
gation, for conquest not merely of externals, but of in- 
telligences: and no effort can be too great to devote to 
this end. 

The utter absoluteness of Communism gives to it certain 
extraordinary prerogatives, which, though found singly in 
other systems, are rarely found in conjunction in other 
philosophies of life. 

The Absolute confers upon Communism complete exclu- 
siveness, amounting to the most drastic and rigid intoler- 
ance. No consideration, no sentiment, no tradition, can 
stand in the way of the Absolute when it chooses to ex- 
press itself by materializing in social forms the process of 
dialectic materialism. 

On the other hand, the Absolute confers upon Commun- 
ism the privilege of complete flexibility and adaptability. 

Nevertheless, the mere Hegelian absolute, invested 
though it be with the terrible realism of materialism, and 
armed with the dynamism of class warfare, is hardly 
enough to arouse the passionate devotion which actually 
is shown to the Marxian ideal in Russia of today. Though 
the philosophy of Communism is “monolithic,” to borrow 
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their own expression, and recognizes the need of no auxili- 
aries to its own end save what itself can account for, its 
concrete mission, as a constructive force, is undoubtedly 
furthered by many psychological aids to which Marx can 
lay no credit, but are part of the common stock of ali 
humanity and human systems. 


A spiritual halo surrounds and bathes in its glow this phil- 
osophy of the State, in party gatherings, in the press, at school, 
at the theater, at the motion pictures: a longing for entire jus- 
tice, the will to common solidarity in the collective task, an 
optimistic certainty that every imperfection and evil will be 
overcome; and in particular that capitalism and its handmaids, 
the melancholy slave religions, will be abolished. There is a 
vaporous halo of feeling that has been floating for centuries, 
ever since Plato, around Communistic dreams; a state of mind 
peculiarly adapted to the racial mysticism of Russians, to their 
messianic impulse.’ 


Witness to this psychology are the dramatic roll-calls of 
Soviet industrial heroes that now adorn the Soviet press; 
the congratulations to Stalin; the development of the 
legendary and heroic. 


9. Why Absolute? 


To return, however, to the Absolute as an element in the 
Communist theory. Philosophically it may be justified as 
a logical consequence of the expression of dialectic mater- 
ialism in the terms of class warfare. Such an expression 
of its nature must be wholly intolerant, hence wholly abso- 
lutistic: no qualification or condition can be conceived of. 

Historically the absolute character of the Communistic 
theory of the State may be accounted for, at least in part, 
by the absoluteness of the political power in opposition to 
which that theory developed in practice. Only by de- 
manding the utmost consecration to an absolute ideal could 


7L. Barde, Semaine Sociale de France, 1933. 
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Lenin not merely steer his followers to resist Tsarism and 
the secret police; but, what is far more, become efficient 
against what was to him a far more dread enemy—the dis- 
solving influence of humanitarianism and mildly socialistic 
reform. How bitterly Lenin felt towards such a secret 
enemy is shown by the words he uses in his famous “April 
Theses” (1917) during the first, Kerensky, Revolution: 
the present situation in Russia “is characterized, on the 
one hand, by a maximum of legality (Russia is now the 
freest of all the belligerent countries of the world); on the 
other, by the absence of oppression of the masses, and, 
finally, by the trustingly ignorant attitude of the masses 
toward the capitalist government, the worst enemy of 
peace and Socialism.” 

But another element enters in to quicken the impetus 
to the absolute. Lenin is fighting not only against indus- 
trial oppression, as a social philosopher; not only against 
political might, as an anti-Tsarist revolutionist, and against 
political seduction, as an opponent of mere humanitarian- 
ism. He is fighting against the Christian Absolute; the 
idea of a Transcendent God: not merely against the estab- 
lished Church, but against even the most inward religion 
of the spirit: 

In 1913 Lenin wrote to Maxim Gorky: 


Every sort of a religious idea, every concept of every kind 
of a little godhead, every coquetting even with a little god, is 
an inexpressible baseness . . . the most horrible sort of infec- 
tion. Millions of sins, vilenesses, violences, and physical dis- 
eases can be far more easily revealed to the masses, and are 
therefore much less dangerous than this delicate, spiritual idea 
of a nice little godlet, dressed up in most decorative ‘ idealistic’ 
robes.® 


And he called Hegel an “ idealistic scalawag!” for think- 
ing of God. 


8 Vernadsky, Lenin, p. 324. 
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10. How to Meet Communism. Points of 
Contactual Divergence 


After this brief and unsatisfactory survey, the following 
practical considerations present themselves. 

It is not enough to combat Bolshevism on purely eco- 
nomic grounds; whatever theories we may entertain as to 
its technical deficiencies. The roots of this aberration go 
far deeper, and cannot be met by confining ourselves within 
its own narrow circle of thought. 

Nor can it be met wholly on the transcendental plane. 
Although partly religious in its character, the aberration is 
not solely in the religious order. Powerful as is the con- 
cept of the Divine Absolute to oppose the absolute State 
of the Marxians, yet as the system has entered through 
philosophic portals, we must enter by these portals if we 
are to probe to the root of the system. 

May it not be an important task for our Catholic phil- 
osophers to check up, patiently and objectively, on the 
matters, few and scattered as they may be, which we still 
can and do hold in common with the Marxians? Such a 
common basis of thought will be too scant a support from 
which to undertake the conversion of the older generation 
of Communists. But as the system works out its own 
practical dialectic, and is found to develop its own internal 
contradictions, such a philosophical message on our part 
may yet penetrate to the individual Communist in this 
country; and, with the growth of contacts, to the newer 
and fresher minds among the Communist youth of Russia. 

Starting with the common question, then, of the cri- 
terion of social justice, we note the following points in 
common between the Christian and the orthodox Com- 
munist: 


1. Both the Christian and the Communist agree, as op- 
posed to the mere hedonist or cynical agnostic, that mate- 
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rial goods (let us waive those that are spiritual) are to be 
judged not merely by their immediate pleasurableness, 
but by the degree to which they enable us to participate 
in a fuller life. 

2. The Christian and the Communist agree on certain 
specific goods as contributing to this fuller life: for in- 
stance, health, popular culture, literature, music, art, etc, 
They agree that hard work is a necessary element of life, 
at least here and now. 

3. They agree that exploitation is an evil. Indeed the 
moral indignation which the Communist showers upon 
exploitation appears to us as rather naive appropriation of 
a Christian moral sense; rather than as any logical de- 
velopment of materialism. 

4, They disagree on what this fuller life is. Why be 
healthy, educated, etc.? Also as to the philosophy of work, 
or its permanence as a phase of human existence. 

5. They disagree on the ultimate reason why such a 
fuller life is attainable. The Christian: because life is a 
gift of the Divine love for man; the Bolshevik: that man 
is inherently self-sufficient. 

6. They disagree on the part that society plays in the 
distribution of these benefits. The Christian looks upon 
society as organizing a harmony of human rights, correla- 
tive with human duties. The Communist looks upon the 
social collectivity as the absolute source of all good. 

7. They disagree on the ultimate reasons why mankind 
should be deprived of these goods. The Christian ascribes 
this phenomenon to primitive moral failure, or original 
sin; and to individual moral delinquency, or actual sin. 
The Communists look upon the deprivation merely as a 
phenomenon inherent in class warfare. 


To reach such points of comparison, which might be 
multiplied, is not easy in actual human contacts; for the 
Communist is more concerned with act than with theory; 
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while the Catholic naturally shrinks from so unsatisfac- 
tory a basis of approach. Still, the clear understanding of 
differences is the first step to their removal. 


Conclusion: Task of Catholic Philosophy 


Communism was born, theoretically and historically, in 
that obscure borderland where history joins philosophy. 
The two great associations which are meeting here in 
Pittsburgh are exploring this borderland in the interest of 
a surer synthesis of philosophy and history than has yet 
been attained. In proportion as this synthesis is reached 
shall we be in a position to combat Communism effectively 
from the philosophical point of view. Let us hasten this 
counter-attack before it is too late. 


JoHN LAFarcer. 


New York City. 











THE FASCIST STATE 


osophy of it. The youngest child in the political 
science group, it follows the way of youth: doing 
first, and learning after. 

Yet there is an under- and over-current philosophy to 
the more or less systematic motivation of the fascist state: 
else the motion would be commotion, and the presence of 
order the absence of it. Fascism knows too well what it 
wants, and is too clever, if quite experimental, in adapting 
means to ends, not to be intellectually led. In its very 
revolt against an academic explanation of things, it is 
academic. It is effecting what has not been done, on a 
foundation of what has been politically pondered through 
the years. Though mind-moved by the past, it has such a 
vision of the future that it manages to preserve the illu- 
sion of independence from all of yesterday’s ideas; and so 
we find it involved in inconsistencies when it tries to ex- 
plain itself. The fascist protests that his is not a credo 
but a way of life; as if a way of life were possible without 
a credo. Denying that he has any philosophy at all, he 
boasts of his commission to a philosophy of deeds. He 
spurns teachers, but is forever acknowledging and saluting 
some fresh-discovered mental sire. Against intellectual- 
ism, he substitutes an eclectic form of it for the specific 
types rejected. 

In a word, fascism is young—too young, in its zeal for 
the present and future fully to pay its dues to the past, 
or to be much impressed that panaceas always promise 
more than they can fulfil; too vigorous for poise in intro- 
spection and expectation. 


! een is a program of action rather than a phil- 
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Within the limits of a paper it is practicable to touch 
on only a few phases of the fascist state, and that briefly. 
No observations may be taken as final; for an essential 
quality of fascism is flux, and even while a note is being 
made the warrant for it may be passing. In the fast- 
shifting scenes of this modern political drama, flashes of 
familiar philosophies are sensed; but they are merely 
flashes, and only when the energies of fascism have slowed 
down and its inspirations crystallized into definite beliefs 
can anything like an adequate study be made; and then, 
perhaps, fascism will not be fascism at all. At present any 
attempt to describe the system is not unlike photographing 
a landscape from the window of a speeding train; or, to 
use a different figure, “ Philosophy must be picked out of 
fascism as the meat out of the kernel of a nut. One finds 
in it bits of Machiavelli, Mazzini, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
Stirner, William James, Georges, Sorel, Blanqui, Pareto, 
Oriani, and others.” * 

Our intention is briefly to review the theory, such as it 
seems to be, of the fascist state; next to compare it with 
certain elements in the political doctrine of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas; and thirdly to consider the relation of this new 
message of government to the old Catholic idea of the 
state. Since Italy claims “the priority of the fascist move- 
ment and the originality of its doctrine,” the Italian model 
will guide our thoughts. 

Democracy is perhaps the first contributor to the fascist 
state: a valuably negative one, directing it as to what not 
to do and be. Indeed fascism seems a reaction not only 
from unbridled capitalism but also from the democracy 
that was so exploited as to be exploded in the brisk post- 
War period. It was a reaction from an idea more than 
from a reality; for, as a practical form of government, 
democracy, modernly, has never found much favor in Italy, 


1H. W. Schneider, Making the Fascist State, p. 230. 
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even when it was everywhere else esteemed as the world’s 
most interesting ideal and reigned as a Woodrow Wilson 
fetich. As a theory, it was down-thumbed by Croce, Gen- 
tile and the idealistic school of Italian thinkers who dis- 
favored its hylistic direction. Under the guidance of Vil- 
fredo Pareto, a mind that helped to form Mussolini’s, Ital- 
ian thought waxed downright critical of popular régime. 
So that fascism, opportunistic from the start, made a strik- 
ingly undemocratic début on the stage of affairs. 

The other seeming characteristics of fascism are richly 
positive. Perhaps, one should place, as first among them, 
idealism. Eschewing, as it does, the purely abstract gov- 
ernment-theories of the past, which have been called “the 
besetting sins of politics from Dante to Karl Marx,” fas- 
cism compounds for turning its back by vigorously facing 
an ideal future, forgetting that the light from behind 
reveals the object before. The deeply religious background 
of Italian thought has certainly given it a spiritual urge 
and outlook; hence it is easy and natural for Italian enter- 
prise to set high aims even for purely secular movements. 
Besides, Hegel’s worship of the state had more than trickled 
into Italian consciousness through Francesco De Sanctis 
and Silvio Spaventa, whose literary and active stand against 
demogogery and corruption were as flaming torches to the 
movement that had culminated in fascism. Then there was 
the influential Benedetto Croce who, divesting the ideals 
of order and authority from his concept of the Church, 
applied them to his notion of the State; for common 
sense must have told his uncommon mind that they had to 
be somewhere, else Italy or any other country could get 
nowhere. Thus, with a gesture, he preserved individual- 
istic liberalism as far as the spiritual body was concerned, 
and general idealism, in the sphere of politics. But Gio- 
vanni Gentile, reacting against individualistic liberalism, 
taught, 4 la Hegel, the supremacy and all-inclusive nature 
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of the state. As for the rank and file of the fascisti today, 
they are not clamorous for liberty, but depend rather on 
the idealism of the law. They prefer a forceful state to a 
free status. As Il Duce declares, most Italians would 
rather have such concrete things as work, bread, roads and 
water, than an abstraction like the liberties for which 
French and American revolutionists once moved heaven 
and earth. They want “economic sufficiency.” Realists 
then, as they are, in their immediate outlook, they save 
their idealism for their theory of state: they are quite 
willing to exchange their birthright for a mess of economic 
pottage: provided that the birthright is not lost in the 
transfer but carefully invested in the state itself where, 
according to Gentile, the individual’s whole moral being 
becomes objectified. Fascism would be a representative 
government, but representative of the interests of citizens 
rather than of citizens themselves. 

Within this ideal state, according to the fascisti, there 
must be either agitation or stagnation; and since the latter 
is not only intolerable but unthinkable in these spirited 
times of crisis, the fascist state refuses to be lost in “life- 
less abstraction” and conceives itself as first, last and 
always both actual and dynamic. “I regard Italy,” says 
Mussolini, “as in a permanent state of war.” Protest, 
struggle and clashes are fascist dogmas and an earnest of 
newness of life; however, all this combat is not, as in a 
democracy, the battle of particular groups against one an- 
other, but rather a campaign of a united nation against 
such general enemies of the state as mistaken ideas, eco- 
nomic menaces, and belittling influences. The individual 
must have spirit and devote it spiritedly to the common- 
weal. This excess of energy readily develops itself into an 
intense nationalism, a “will to power and empire,” which 
is the third characteristic of fascism, the chief theorizers 
behind which are Corradini, Coppola, Rocco, Maravigilia, 
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Federzoni, and Forges-Davanzati.2 Their contention is 
that a thoroughly unified state can never be composed of 
small discrete political units called individuals; hence that 
individuals must blend and merge into a living political 
mass formed and informed by the general objective. A 
million particular wills, they think, contrary to Rousseau 
and his theory of Social Contract, could never make a 
common purpose but would continue to be just so many, 
squirming, separate entities, or, at best, a jumble of par- 
ticular groups intrinsically opposed to one another. Dem- 
ocracy, the nationalists contend, is a record of fruitless 
friction within the state; or again, group-organization at 
the price of common confusion. They, therefore, exalt an 
organic, in place of a democratic, concept of government; 
oblivious that a democracy, well administered, can be as 
organic a form of government as any other; that syndical- 
ism, plainly an element of fascism, represents the very 
group-organization that is criticized in democracy; and 
that, though conflict and syndicalism alike are glorified 
one moment, they are condemned the next—accepted when 
envisaged as fascistic, rejected when interpreted as demo- 
cratic. The nationalists try to make amends for their lack 
of democracy by teaching popular sovereignty in a sense 
different, they assume, from that usually received, the sense 
that sovereignty belongs to the nation as a whole and not 
to any individual or group. Each citizen is at the com- 
plete disposal of the state, and finds his fulfilment in the 
glory of the land in which he loses himself. And so the 
nationalism of fascism converges back into the idealism of 
it. The state, being all, must have all, must be perfect. 
The next note of fascism is but a corollary of this last. 
The perfect state requires a plenitude of power. Liberty 
indeed, is possible, fascists contend, only in the strong 
state; for in any other it cannot but be lost in the inter- 


2See H. W. Schneider, Making the Fascist State, p. 102. 
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play of forces that are base and unrestrained. Fascism 
began in power, and its appetite for it has increased by 
what it has fed upon. It can find many a reason to justify 
the seizure and tenure of control, especially under the 
stimulus of Machiavellian suggestion. It is conceded by 
fascists that democracy served its day as a great weapon 
against the old order, but they assert that a new sword 
must be forged in a new epoch with new problems: the 
battlefield now is not political but economic. “The 
strength of fascism lies in the inability (thus far) of gov- 
ernments to solve the great economic problems of our 
time.” * Whereas royalty once kept the people in chains, 
world-conditions now menace them with hunger. Just as 
kings were conquered, so must circumstances be subdued. 
Just as only mighty forces could demolish the political 
excesses of the past, so must the state today have illimitable 
ability to meet the economic challenge of the present. The 
end is so great that fascism, lost in admiration of it, is not 
inclined to be finicky about the means. If old ways do 
not work, and even if they do, new and better ones must 
be tried. The immediate aim of the state is to make itself, 
at any cost, authoritative and strong, so that it can well 
afford to be experimental. There is more than a savor of 
pragmatism here: whatever adds to the vigor and perfec- 
tion of the government is good, regardless of what it sub- 
tracts from other agencies. Whatever enables the state to 
handle exigencies with success is cheap at almost any price. 
And inasmuch as the closely organized state is alone capable 
of cutting the Gordian knots of modernity, fascism holds 
that capital, labor, education, religion, art and all other 
departments of national life must be embodied in a cul- 
tural whole that will represent a new political estate—the 
stato fascista. Synthesis is essential, else the principles of 
order, discipline and homogeneity—essential to the perfect 


8 Harold Calender, New York Times Magazine, Nov. 26, 1933. 
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state—could not obtain, or would obtain only imperfectly. 
The fascist prescription simply is: coordination or chaos. 

Finally, the syndicalism of the fascist state, or “the 
gathering together into definite associations of all those 
who have special and particular interests to safeguard and 
who want to remove them from the incompetence of polit- 
ical assemblies,” could readily break up the fascist state 
into as many groups as there are interests to be served and 
advanced. Therefore stern regulatory measures must be 
taken. Strikes and lockouts are prohibited; the govern- 
ment is the arbiter of disputes and the dispenser of favors. 
At first the new Italian polity did not exercise its present 
firm control over capital and labor; but gradually, through 
necessity, the corporate state assumed other functions than 
the mere settling of labor troubles and developed into a 
plan of complete regulation and constant direction of the 
economic life of Italy. Such regulation and direction, to 
be effectual, requires a centralization of power. It pre- 
supposes, especially in a national crisis, rule from the head 
down, and has not the least sympathy with laissez faire. 
It refuses to accept that economic forces, left to themselves, 
can result in social justice: it takes the economic bull by 
the horns and twists its neck. A political Hercules is 
needed for such a task. Hence the dictatorial sway of 
Il Duce. 

Thus one may say that the fascist state, anti-democratic, 
idealistic, dynamic, ultra-nationalistic, pragmatic, passion- 
ately hopeful, syndicalistic and dictatorial, is old in all of 
its elements and new only in the bold blending of them 
into a corporative polity with power delegated to national 
guilds; a polity repudiating the older forms of parliamen- 
tary rule and forming a social union in which commerce, 
labor, politics, religion—and especially, it would appear, a 
mighty personal leadership—can all have vital place and 
part in a dream of national evolution. 
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II 


In comparing fascist theory with the politics of Saint 
Thomas, let us begin with democracy. And immediately 
it may be mentioned that the Angelic Doctor is quite as 
sensitive to the demerits and abuses of this form of gov- 
ernment as any fascist could be; even though, unlike the 
fascist, he appreciates its virtues. He came into the world 
when Europe was in a critical stage of transition (1227-74). 
Townsfolk were then seeking their rights more clearly and 
were wringing recognition from feudalism in the form of 
charters. Some of the Italian cities glistened as tiny gems 
of democracy. Quickened by their industrial associations, 
the masses were feeling their muscles. The Lombard 
League, the Victory of Legnano and the Peace of Con- 
stans, were brilliant spots in the history of the principle 
of liberty and self-determination. Unhappily, however, 
some of the independencies used their powers against each 
other in a series of midget but sanguinary wars. It was 
in this clangor of petty arms that Saint Thomas grew and 
was educated. The necessity of toning down politics to the 
possibility of true liberty and progress by submitting it to 
the directive influence of justice and charity must have 
been vivid to the mind of the saint and scholar. The 
situations in the Italy of his day were not dissimilar to 
those of this era of Mussolini. The solutions that he ad- 
vances have some of the same pertinence to the present as 
to the medieval past. He saw democracies rise and ride 
to ruin. He studied the causes: ignorance and dearth of 
moral restraint. He beheld the mailed fist grasp when and 
where the popular grip weakened—Hellas repeating itself. 
He traveled in Germany and France, with little political 
detail, we may well imagine, escaping his eye. With all 
his political wisdom, however, he did not despair, like 
fascism, of democratic theory, but boldly taught that “it 
is the property of the whole people or of the public person 
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who has care of them, to make law,”* and that “Nature 
made all men equal in liberty.”*° It can be shown that all 
the “self-evident truths” of our American Declaration of 
independence are points in Thomistic politics. And saint 
as he was, Aquinas could tolerate the alleged suggestion 
of materialism in democracy at which the idealistic school 
of modern Italian thinkers welch; even though he would 
have quickly recognized with His Holiness, Pius XI, that 
“this system of government is especially adapted to party 
strife.” Fascists affect to be realists in politics, and at the 
same time, in their quest for an ideal form of government, 
they refuse to face the full facts about democracy: elect- 
ing for their purpose, to see rather its abuses and defects 
and to spurn it as a compound chiefly of such. In the 
calm, scholarly example of the greatest of Italian thinkers 
of them all, they could, if they would, find medicament at 
the very root of their theory. 

As for idealism, Aquinas manages to assign a wealth of 
it to the state without filching a penny of it from the 
Church. He clearly teaches that the purpose of the state 
is something more and higher than self-preservation; else 
self-preservation could never be assured. So he envisages, 
like’ the fascists themselves, a perfect state to secure and 
assure a fuller and finer life to its members; a state that is 
economically, ethically, and socially superb, and has peaks 
of virtue which point to the stars. Unlike fascism, how- 
ever, he does not let his theory suddenly turn minotaur 
and gulp down everything and everybody into itself. He 
quite refrains from committing this modern folly of making 
the state more real than those that compose it, and deafens 
himself to the Platonic siren-song against which Hegel’s 
ears were not waxed and to which fascistic hearing is all 
too open. A conception of the state as “the highest evo- 


4 Summa Theol., la2ae, Q. XC, a. 3. 
52 Sent., D. XLIV, q. 1, a. 3. 
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lution of the Absolute,” “the realization of the moral 
ideal,” “the concretization of the divine will,” or “the 
substance of individuals,” could not have been acceptable 
to him. For him, politically, men may not be considered 
apart from the state: they constitute it. The State may 
not be regarded apart from them, else it were a fictional 
emptiness. He does not sacrifice society any: more than a 
Schelling, a Saint-Simon, or a Comte; nevertheless he does 
what they—and the fascists today—do not: he saves the 
individual. Here then is his first limitation of the state: 
it must not usurp the souls of its subjects. Man is man, 
before he is a citizen; and the state was in the mind of 
man before he projected it into the objective world and 
realized it there. Humanity is superior to the civil society 
it creates, and the individual is the unit of humanity. 
There is much of man which, being “inalienable,” has not 
gone into the state at all; and, over this the state, con- 
trary to fascist suggestion, has no direct control, so long as 
individuals are not criminals or public enemies. The nat- 
ural rights of individuals in any form of government must 
be respected; ° in other words, the state must confine itself 
to a sum and scope of authority harmonious with the 
citizen’s human claims. And fascism apparently inclines 
to decline more than a few degrees from such an acceptable 
position. 

Saint Thomas is possibly as firm as any fascist for a 
dynamic state, for his doctrine of political purpose is a 
program of commonweal action that the modern state 
might well envy. He sees the mission of the state as gen- 
eral and particular. The general object is to supply a 
better life for its members; and the particular concerns 
the economic, ethical, social and, indirectly, spiritual prog- 
ress of the people. And inasmuch as, usually, nothing is 
achieved in the state without a deal of struggle, even as 


6 Vide Summa Theol., 2a2ae, Q. CIV, a. 5. 
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Mussolini with his notion of perpetual war proclaims, 
Saint Thomas would seem to be as much committed in his 
politics to a gospel of action as the most earnest fascist: 
with this difference—that he always tempers and directs 
enthusiasm with reason. For him, the state would be bad, 
if it were merely an impersonal machine set up to grind 
out good. It is a throbbing thing of hearts, and can never 
attain its ends independently of the individuals that com- 
pose it; whereas the people themselves may not be ex- 
pected consistently to serve the purposes of the state 
(which must be reasonable, else they have no right to be 
at all) without the stimulation and direction of reason. 
In a word, Thomistic politics is not only for action as such, 
but for reasonable action always. 

As for the nationalism into which all the energies of the 
fascist state flow, Saint Thomas would approve, but only 
so long as the ideal remains within the bounds of justice. 
He refuses to accept any such excess as “ My country!— 
right or wrong, my country!”; nor does he think that in 
order to have a unified polity it is necessary to destroy 
individuality; and, as already mentioned, he staunchly 
takes the stand that the state must ever reckon according 
to such of the individual’s rights as are granted by the 
natural law.’’ In matters relative to them, the state may 
not interfere, save to define and defend. Any measure in 
defiance of them is not law but a corruption of it. One 
has only to glimpse the Angelic Doctor’s doctrine of law 
to sense how firmly he attributes human rights to the 
reality of rational nature and not to any artificiality of 
civil concession. Besides, in this question of nationalism, 

7C. Keesen, La mission de l'état d’aprés la doctrine et la methode de 


Saint Thomas d’Aquin, p. 17, Bruxelles, 1890; Crahay, La Politique de 
Saint Thomas d’Aquin, Louvain, 1896, p. 138. 


8 Summa Theol., la2ae, Q. XCV, a. 2. Cf. Leo XIII’s Encyc., De condit. 
opif.: “est autem ad praesidium juris naturalis instituta civitas non ad 
interitum.” 
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Saint Thomas seems to approve of no merely external and 
materialistic standard of making and judging a nation. 
Walls of brick—or thories on paper, for that matter—do 
not make a state. “Non potest dici, quod homines inhabi- 
tantes civitatem conservant identitatem civitatis propter 
muros eosdem.”*® Hence he believes that one should look 
deeply into the people for the principle of nationality, 
rather than into empire-dreams, political expedience or 
any other externality. If a people are a distinct race, they 
ought to have a distinct state, for sundry reasons, chief of 
which is that they constitute a moral personality.*° Ac- 
cordingly this moral personality has rights, among which 
are life, liberty, self-preservation and determination. In 
this, Thomism and fascism seem to work hand in hand. 
The nationalistic note, as such, in fascism may hardly be 
decried or criticized on Scholastic grounds, especially in 
view of the fact that international needs are duly safe- 
guarded and emphasized in his Catholicism, or an inter- 
national Church, which, as a super-society, both inspires 
and subjects states to ideals, and so saves nationalism from 
excess. As for a nation’s range of nationality, and its 
means of achievement relatively to other nationalities, the 
matter may be far different. Aquinas never taught that 
ultra-nationalism should be preserved at the price of moral 
principles or of absorbing individuals or groups and their 
rights to the degree of causing them to lose all their iden- 
tity in the whole. It is futile, from a Thomistic point of 
view, to hold that the compensation for such absorption 
lies in the assumption that the individual’s moral being 
becomes objectified in the state: the individual is an indi- 
vidual before he is a citizen, and citizenship, no matter 


® Com. Polit., Lib. III, lec. 2. 


10 Summa Theol., la2ae, Q. LXXXI, a. I: “In civilibus omnes homines 
qui sunt unius communitatis reputantur quasi unum corpus et tota com- 
munitas quasi unus homo.” 
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what its compensation, has no right to turn siren and leave 
the bones of individuality to bleach on civil sands. 

It may be true that a million particular wills can never 
make a mental unit; but does any state, at least in normal 
times, really need perfect mental unity? A common de- 
nominator of opinion and purpose is sufficient for civil 
motivation, and mentality beyond this is extremely useful 
against the very stagnation which is a pet abhorrence of 
fascism itself. The friction that obtains when and where 
individuals and groups have their say is generally con- 
trollable and, at best, good for the state; even at worst it 
may be better than the base puppetism to which a too 
rigid theory of nationalism would reduce citizens who must 
always be men. 

As to the fascist teaching that sovereignty belongs to 
the nation as a whole and not to any individual or group 
(save temporarily and by delegation), Aquinas would prob- 
ably, with qualifications, agree.** But he is careful to ad- 
vise that government be so tempered as to leave little 
occasion for a representative to be a misrepresentative.** 
He of course acknowledges that the common good is better 
than the individual good* and that the individual is com- 
parable to the community as the part to the whole; ** but 
he does not see any authority in the whole to use the part 
in a way that would destroy its entity or ride roughshod 
over its rights. He does not at all believe that “the indi- 
vidual has no rights which the state is bound to respect.” 
He would have the parts well-defined, distinct and con- 
tributory to the general object, as in a perfect mechanism; 
not melted down by the heat of emotional theory into an 
inert unit that must be administered, if at all, by absolute 


11 Vide Saint Thomas’ Political Doctrine and Democracy, ch. xi, pp. 26-56, 
Edward F. Murphy. 


12 De Reg., Lib. I, cap. 6. 
13 Summa Theol., la2ae, Q. XXIX, a, 2, ad 2. 
14 Summa Theol., la2ae, Q. LXIV, a. 2. 
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dictatorship. No doubt fascism, in its cooler moments, 
means much the same thing; hardly, however, can it attain 
this without a decent respect for individual and group 
entity. A state cannot be perfect if it unreasonably limits 
or, worse still, eliminates the perfection of its constituents; 
much as it may be warranted in well regulating the same. 

A strong state is a feature of Thomistic politics, even as 
of fascist. Clearly Aquinas would have withheld his ap- 
proval from a national condition such as, in America, 
wrung from Washington the complaint, “We are one 
nation today and thirteen tomorrow,” and, along the 
Mediterranean, confronted the molders of modern Italy. 
His principles are for a civil synthesis which, without de- 
stroying groups any more than the individuals composing 
them, would “form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessing 
of liberty.” In a word, he was an advocate of “the per- 
fect community,” and laid down a commonsense rule for 
gauging the perfection: “So much the more perfect is a 
state by how much it provides, of itself, the necessaries of 
life.”*® Fascistic theory diverges from him in this, when, 
Machiavellian-like, it adopts or condones questionable 
means, when expedient, for civil ends, and also inasmuch 
as, in its quest for the strength of unity and the unity of 
strength, it seems to interpret religion as a phase of national 
life which, along with other phases, must be embodied in 
the cultural whole that will represent the stato fascista. 
Saint Thomas, accrediting the state as the completest of 
social unions, does not behold the Church as a mere com- 
partment of national life but as the crown and glory and 
general inspiration of it. If men could attain, by merely 
human effort, their supernatural destiny, which is written 
partly in the stars and fully in Revelation, the duty of 


15 De Regimine Principum, Lib. I, cap. 1. 
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civil government would be to direct them to it.* But a 
supernatural object necessitates a supernatural guidance. 
Hence the state, in this, cannot guide, but must itself be 
guided.” 

With regard to syndicalism, which is probably the most 
striking feature of fascism, the guilds of Saint Thomas’s 
own times (to say nothing of His Holiness’ present system 
of occupational groups) were an excellent instance of the 
modern import of the medieval. In some particular medi- 
eval cities, these industrial associations numbered as many 
as fifty; and they were so exercised in their respective 
courses as not to impede but promote the commonweal; 
not to weaken but strengthen the state; and this without 
recourse to excessive civil interference or regulation. They 
were self-codified, these guilds, and flourished with the 
vigor of individuality, without stifling private initiative or 
yielding too much to political control. With a powerful 
Church as the non-partisan custodian of ideals in medieval 
society, labor did not have to be so aggressive as in mod- 
ernity, or to make its problems the “be all, end all” of 
the state. Fairness was at least theoretically assured; and 
in this super-bond of vital religion, all groups were unified 
in the type of strong and active bond that is the fascist 
dream today. With a common, highly organized faith, the 
medieval state did not have to depend so much, even in a 
crisis, on illiberal civil measures, as is more or less the case 
in our own chaotic day. “The Italian form of fascism 
represents economically,” writes Callender,#® “a kind of 
state-controlled capitalism, its corporate guilds being—un- 
like the medieval guilds—merely the forms through which 
the State exercises its dominion over economic life.” But 


16 De Reg., Lib. I, cap. 14. 

17 De Reg., Lib. I, cap. 15: “ Perducere ad illum finem non humani erit, 
sed divini regiminis.” 

18N, Y. Times Mag., Nov. 26, 1933. 
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time, while taking away nothing of the force, may be mel- 
lowing the mind of fascistic hegemony; for recently 
Premier Benito Mussolini announced: “I want to estab- 
lish a corporative régime, and I will establish it. I want 
labor to be organized so as to function in the interests of 
consumers, producers, technicians and workmen. The state 
will intervene only as supreme arbiter and as a defender 
of collectivity.” 
III 


It is significant that the fascist program in Italy, at first, 
was anti-clerical. “Fascism,” insisted Mussolini at Bologna 
in 1921, “is the strongest of all the heresies that strike at 
the doors of the churches. Tell the priests, who are more 
or less whimpering old maids: away with these temples 
that are doomed to destruction; for our triumphant heresy 
is destined to illuminate all brains and hearts. Make way 
for the youth of Italy, whose faith and passions are de- 
manding expression.” *® But such an animus, in the light 
of later events, proved much too premature. Fascism was 
too wily to be consistent with any anti-clerical commit- 
ment when a contrary course held more promise; and soon 
Il Duce was advocating “the synthesis of the two Romes.” 
It is this shift from contra to pro and the unabashed oppor- 
tunism of it that must give the Catholic thinker pause: 
may there not as readily be a shift from pro to contra in 
the future, according to any major change in outlook, or 
turn of advantage? There is no guarantee that a theory 
of state that began in enmity to the Church will continue 
in amity. As a matter of fact, the harmony has quavered 
more than once already. 

Fascism, over-enthusiastic with youth, apparently ex- 
pects too much; so much that it would seem to aim at 
usurping the place of the Church in the hearts of the 
people. The fascist state seeks to be not merely a mighty 


19 H. W. Schneider, Making the Fascist State, p. 218. 
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and successful civil society, but the very embodiment of the 
life of the nation—an object which the Catholic theory 
of state would have to criticize as aiming too high and 
spreading too far. 

It is said that fascistic Italy inclines to interpret Roman 
Catholicism as national instead of supra-national and inter- 
national, and regards its spread through the world as the 
spiritual phase of old Roman imperialism. Such an esti- 
mation, spiritualizing the state, could have the effect of 
naturalizing the Church: a sequence devoutly to be 
shunned by Catholic theory, to which not the state but the 
Deity must ever be final. No matter how much the 
Church may, perforce, accept fascistic economics and civics, 
it can hardly approve certain phases of its philosophy; 
but inasmuch as the philosophy, thus far, may indicate 
more speculation and tentativeness than conviction, and be 
an expression less of cool intellection than of much heat 
on the part of certain fascists, ecclesiastical patience, quiet 
direction and wise correction are well chosen. 

The fascist state, though outwardly friendly to religion, 
could, if unrestrained, be inwardly a challenge to it. To 
absorb worship would be to change it from the religion of 
the past into that of the future “in which God, Country 
and I] Duce become practically indistinguishable.” To 
accept such a Catholic Protestantism or a Protestant 
Catholicism, it would be necessary for the Church, incon- 
ceivably, to embrace the Hegelian idealistic philosophy of 
state. 

CoNCLUSION 

Seeing that Europe progressed from savagery to civi- 
lization through the Church of Christ, the chief of Italian 
thinkers also saw every reason to conelude that she could 
and would ascend from culture to social, political and eco- 
nomic idealhood, if she remained true to the traditions that 
raised her from the mire. And so Aquinas built a fair and 
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slender Gothic steeple on his politics to point to the super- 
natural. Souls are, even for political theory, ultimate. 
Panaceas but throw an idealistic covering over them, which 
the restlessness of immorals is practically certain to dis- 
arrange or throw off. If calmed with religious sentiment 
and schooled in religious truth and practice, humanity be- 
comes more plastic to ideal planning; and the millennium 
would seem much nearer—though its certain location, for 
all political theory, must remain across the Great Divide 
where the One who knew most about it placed it. Fas- 
cism, forcing religion to its own level, could never rise 
firmly to the heights after which it aspires. Religion alone 
can, as Dryden might say, let down a chain from on high 
to lift any plan to the sky. With more of the Golden Rule, 
there is always less need of the iron rule. 

Through the storm now raging, the Fascist State, to be 
true to itself and the national purposes it serves, should 
behold and follow the Star. Then it would doff its imper- 
fections and not run the peril of quite betraying the hopes 
which its new message of government has aroused in the 
hearts of men. Then the economic wheat in its theory 
would be sifted from the speculative chaff, and the type of 
“prosperity socially controlled for the common good” 
which President Roosevelt, in his call for the cooperation 
of the churches here in America, proclaims could be in- 
duced. Then the Fascist State would meet the needs of 
the day without guile and with all the crusading strength 
of that simple faith which can move mountains, and yet 
in its very pride of achievement is humble enough to 
acknowledge that “Unless the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it,” and “Unless the Lord keep 
the city, they watch in vain that keep it.” 


Epwarp F. Mourpry. 


Xavier University, 
New Orleans, La. 








PHILOSOPHY OF INTERNATIONALISM 


HEN VITORIA! asserted that there existed “a 

W natural right of society and communication,” 

he was not simply condemning racial exclusive- 
ness and national isolation; nor was he merely philoso- 
phizing on the right of man to participate in the resources 
of the world. He saw, as indeed history records, the con- 
stant striving through the centuries of civilized man 
toward unity. It was particularly natural for this six- 
teenth-century theologian to sound the note of the phil- 
osophy of internationalism, for the world of his day was, 
as Mr. Chesterton has suggested, a world of two inter- 
nationalisms.” 

Hegel regarded the state as the highest form of associa- 
tion.® For him humanity existed as an unimportant inci- 
dent. History proves the falsity of this idea. Political 
theory denies its worth. Ethics deplores its recognition. 

In spite of climatic, geographic, racial and other differ- 
ences, the nature of man demands unity and sociability. 
Man deeply appreciates the members of his own species, 
and his affection, veneration, and sympathy go to them.‘ 
His gregariousness is instinctive. The communication be- 


1 Cf. International Relations From A Catholic Standpoint (Browne and 
Nolan, Limited, 1932). Translated from the French—edited by Stephen 
J. Brown, p. 28. Suarez took the same view—see De Legibus, Book ii, 
ch. 19, no. 9. 

2See his Life of St. Thomas Aquinas (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
Limited, 1933), pp. 54-55, 59, 75. 

8 Hegel, Philosophie des Rechts (1820 ed.). 

4Edited by F. S. Marvin, The Unity of Western Civilization (3rd ed., 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1929)—Essay by F. S. Marvin, 
p. 19. 
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tween the present and the past in terms of man transcends 
the limitations of national life. While society is built up 
of smaller units, it has not been constructed at all times 
from smaller to larger units. There have been instances 
where a larger form of association was effected before op- 
portunity existed for definitely rounding out the constit- 
uent units. The Roman world of antiquity, from which 
has developed western civilization, is an important ex- 
ample of the greater society preceding the formation of 
the lesser.® 

The source of unity has not always been the same, but 
long before the diffusion of the Indo-European group of 
languages and before the distribution of racial types, the 
existence of bread culture served, as it now serves, as a 
great force preventing man from living as Hegel and 
Hobbes thought it was natural for man to live. The unity 
of the Roman Empire was of a political and military kind, 
and lasted between four and five hundred years. The unity 
of the medieval world, with a longer period of duration, 
was a religious and moral unity. The unity of the Western 
World has withstood the three major threatening disrup- 
tive forces—the dissolution of the Roman Empire, the 
Reformation, and the Great War.° The unity of today, in 
spite of apparent paradoxical situations, is a unity based 
on the very complexity of modern civilization. While the 
instruments of unity have varied, there seems always to 
have been unity instead of isolation. 

When European political development seemed to justify 
the theory enunciated by Machiavelli in 1513,’ there were 
at that very moment causes in operation, preventing the 
realization of the state as an absolutely self-sufficing and 
non-moral entity. The zeal for commerce, occasioned by 


5 Ibid., p. 21. 
6 Marvin, op. cit., pp. 1-34. 
7 The Prince. 
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the discovery of a new continent and a new route to the 
Indies, the common intellectual background brought about 
by European thought, the sympathy of co-religionists in 
different states for one another, and the apparent disgust 
with war, were factors that tended to modify the intensity 
of nationalism. Curiously enough, the baptism of the state 
as the final and perfect form of human association was 
accompanied by the rise of international law as an ac- 
knowledgment of the necessary existence of the wider 
unity. There was a change in the medieval idea of a world 
state. Then there came into being a plurality of states, 
but the inseparability of these was spoken of in the same 
breath as were the assertions of state sovereignty. For 
then, as now, unity was given an interpretation consistent 
with new political creations. 

The Greek city-state, the first of the free selfgoverning 
units, never possessed the permanence or the alleged self- 
sufficiency of the corresponding units of our own day. 
For the Greeks were too busy with other matters. Their 
contribution to the unity of man was through the world 
of thought and art. Nor did the Roman world display 
this zeal for the sovereignty of states. Rather, with his 
great power of organization, the Roman sought to effect a 
unification of the human world composed of those countries 
around the Mediterranean. The medieval period, with 
this contribution of Greece and Rome behind it, strove to 
unify men through moral and civilized influences based on 
religion.® Prior to the sixteenth century, the law inherited 
from Rome was used as an instrument to bring tribes and 
peoples together in common allegiance. The Christian 
Church effected a community of manners and morals 
among those in and outside the Empire. The unity of 
man is specially marked in the West, but East and West 
possesses common institutions and bases of organization, all 


8 Marvin, op. cit., pp. 23-25. 
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arising from a human nature that is the same, and that 
adjusts itself to conditions of life fundamentally the same. 
The basis of humanism lies in the effort to get the best 
out of nature. 

For Hegel, history revealed the gradual unfolding of an 
idea of liberty.2 Kant looked upon the history of the 
human race as the realization of the hidden plan of nature 
to bring about a political constitution internally and ex- 
ternally perfect.*° The experience of our own age shows 
unmistakable indications of this. Certainly the era initi- 
ated by Grotius is fast coming to a close. For the period 
of this eminent Dutchman was one of a conception of inter- 
national law based upon the relation of independent states 
to one another.** The tendency of man toward unity in 
in our day is being gradually illustrated by the withdraw- 
ing of ultimate power from the state.** There is involved 
here a transfer of authority to a higher authority; this 
transfer should effect new formule in jurisprudence. The 
natural law of the Romans and of the medieval period is 
a stumbling-block to the conception that man does not 
tend toward unity. Even Bodin, proud to acknowledge 
himself as the author of the conception of sovereignty, 
looked upon the state as bound by the law of nature; 
indeed, out of this conception international law was de- 
veloped.** True, in our own day it is conventional to ridi- 


® Philosophie des Rechts (1820 ed.) 61, 346-347. 

10 Perpetual Peace by Immanuel Kant (1795). Translated with Intro- 
duction and Notes by M. Campbell Smith—1915, Reprint (New York: 
The Macmillan Company), p. 57. 

11 Cf. De Jure Belli et Pacis. (1625). 

12 Viz., The League of Nations, The International Labor Organization, 
The Permanent Court of International Justice—See, Progress in Inter- 
national Organization—(Stanford University Press, 1932) by Manley O. 
Hudson. 

13 De Republica, p. 132. 


14Cf. J. L. Brierly, The Law of Nations (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1928), 
pp. 9-18. 
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cule the ideas of a law of nature—due to a lack of under- 
standing as to what the law of nature is. But with the 
political thought of the Greeks harboring the notion of a 
law of nature, with the synonymity extended by the 
Romans to “jus gentium” and “jus naturale,” and medi- 
eval writers like St. Thomas Aquinas teaching that the 
law of nature was part of the law of God discoverable by 
human reason,?° it is not likely that men will long take the 
view that natural law should not underlie legislation and 
judicial law-making. 

The philosophy of internationalism is not for a world to 
come, but arises out of the fact of contemporary world 
interdependence.*® The need is not for reconciliation be- 
tween national interests and the interests of humanity as 
much as an attempt to guarantee that the policy of nation- 
alism shall not be likely to affect the well-being of human- 
ity. This presupposes a change, if necessary, in the unit of 
allegiance. It involves a limitation of national authority— 
in the interests of social peace. 

The modern conception of the state must in consequence 
undergo great modification. If ever the state possessed 
absolute value, it clearly must have now only a relative 
value. Much mischief has been done in attributing to the 
state the quality of personality. For the jurist there is 
much convenience in looking upon the state as a person; 
but since so much abuse has resulted from this convenience, 
the lawyer might now be content to experience a little 
discomfort. A state is made up of persons, and this ren- 
ders impossible the representation of it as a person.” 
Gierke regarded the group as being more than the total of 
its constituents, and with this thought thus expressed, there 


15 Summa Theol. II, 1, 94, 5. 


16 This fact is effectively discussed by Norman Angell in his The Unseen 
Assassins (Harper & Brothers, 1932). 


17Cf. R. M. Maclver, The Modern State (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1926), p. 452. 
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need be no disagreement.’* Political philosophy, however, 
must never lose sight of the fact that the unity possessed 
by the group is distinguishable from the unity of a person. 
The result of this identification of the state as a person 
has resulted in the idealistic interpretation given the entire 
soical system. The state, per se, has no independent in- 
trinsic value. Otherwise, absolutism is justified. Because 
of the fallacies that have resulted, we must cease from 
using the analogy of the state as a person; ** and definitely 
decide upon an appreciation of the nature of social unity 
before trying to extend the nature of the state; for the 
nature of the state is not understandable if the prior claim 
of social unity is not recognized. 

The philosophy of internationalism is in direct conflict 
with the Hegelian conception of the state.*° There is the 
denial of the state as a living person or as a collective 
person. There is also the denial of the Hegelian view that. 
the welfare of the state is its own highest law.”* But 
neither will Kant’s conception satisfy; for his federation 
of the nations, formed in the interests of peace, postulates 
in terms of present needs a real federation, but a federa- 
tion of independent self-sufficing nations.”* 

There can be no question of the need for a change in 
our idea of the nature of the state. Viewed historically, 
most theories of the state have possessed a pragmatic char- 
acter. They come into being to satisfy a situation, and 
they undergo modification insofar as they cease to comply 
with the needs of man.” But Bodin, Hobbes and Hegel 


18 Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Ages, IV. 
19 For a contrary view see Brown, op. cit., 31-34. 

20 Phil. des Rechts, 257, 258. 

21 See Hobhouse, Metaphysical Theory of the State. 
22 Smith, Perpetual Peace; (Kant), op. cit., pp. 128-9. 


23 Cf. Harold J. Laski, A Grammar of Politics (London: George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 2nd ed., 1931), p. 21. 
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constructed a system of states at a time when the whole 
theory of the state was based on the assumption that it 
was the final form. Bodin, while arguing that the state 
should be the sole source of laws but not bound by them, 
acknowledged the relevancy of the medieval doctrine of 
the law of nature.** His theory of sovereignty was a de- 
duction from the political facts of his day. Since the rise 
of national states there has been a reluctance to formulate 
a new theory based upon existing conditions. The prefer- 
ence has been to adapt the old theory to new conditions. 
Sovereignty, thanks largely to the lawyers but more to the 
philosophers, was regarded as an indispensable character- 
istic of the state. Those who used this conception of sov- 
ereignty failed to allow Bodin’s own mitigations of the 
theory. The lawyer, anxious to reduce what Hegel calls 
the “indwelling unity” to definite known proportions, will 
now have to change his thinking, even though it may result 
in a partial loss of the sacrosanct character that time has 
lent to the conception of the state. This, the philosophy 
of internationalism seeks to do. Sovereignty as an indis- 
pensable element of state structure must go.”> As a fact, 
it has never been, and certainly no modern state can 
honestly give claim to its possession. The realism of the 
moment is disturbed at Jellinek’s view that the theory of 
auto-limitation would bring about the realization of the 
ends for which the state exists, for no will bound only by 
itself is likely to accept this self-imposed condition.”* If 
states will not surrender their claims to sovereignty, if 
political scientists will not abandon the theory, a struggle 


24See footnotes 10 and 11 supra. 


25 Cf. Leon Duguit, Traité de Droit Constitutionel. See also Studies in 
Law and Politics by Harold J. Laski (Yale University Press, 1932), pp. 
237-275; and by the same author, The Foundations of Sovereignty. See 
article by F. B. Sayre in American Journal of International Law 12: 705-43, 
Oct. 1918. 
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will ensue; anarchy will take the place of order, and the 
disorder will not be ended except by force. There will be 
no occasion for the application of law and agencies of peace 
in place of anarchy. From the débris of sovereign states 
there will emerge a single one superior in strength over 
all.?” 

The doctrine of the fundamental rights of states indi- 
cated by such claims as the right of self-preservation, inde- 
pendence, equality, respect, and intercourse, is merely the 
old doctrine of the natural rights of man transferred to 
states.”2 The difficulty arising from this transfer has been 
that for many, the state has come to be regarded as exist- 
ing asanend. The individual is prior in importance. The 
state exists for the individual. The philosophy of inter- 
nationalism looks upon the individual as entitled to expect 
from the state an environment in which the individual can 
realize the best of himself. There is disagreement, how- 
ever, with Hobbes and Bentham that the rights of the 
individual are those recognized by the state.”® This will 
not do, for rights are conditions of living without which 
the individual cannot be at his best. These rights are in- 
herent in man’s nature and prior to the state. The state 
loses its effectiveness and purpose when it does not guar- 
antee the enjoyment of these rights. Speaking of the state 
as a person, and attributing to it rights and duties, should 
have been only a convenient way of saying that individuals 
constituting the state have rights and duties. The indi- 
vidual has not been enabled fully to realize himself when, 
for instance, the declaration of war lies so readily at the 
will of the state. If the state is to exist as an agency for 


27 This view was expressed by Professor Arnold Toynbee in a recent 
address. 

28 Brierly, op. cit., 35. 

29 Hobbes, Leviathan, chaps. XIV, XV. Bentham, Fragment on Govern- 
ment, particularly chaps. I, IV, V; “ Anarchical Fallacies”, in Works, vol. 
II. See also Laski, Grammar of Politics, ibid., 90. 
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the benefit of the individual, it must no longer continue to 
function with unrestricted will. Inadequate is the juris- 
prudence which separates the idea of law from the idea of 
justice; adequate, that which urges the interpretation of 
the needs of mankind, not in terms of the well-being - 
of states, but rather in terms of the well-being of men.*° 
What Professor Carlton Hayes has termed integral nation- 
alism, we may regard as occasioning the subordination in 
which the individual in the modern state finds himself. 
This kind of nationalism looks upon the nation, not as a 
means to humanity, but as an end in itself. This integral 
nationalism has perfected a uniformity within the state 
itself, thus subordinating personal taste and liberty; and 
this it does “in the national interest.”** Kant and Rous- 
seau, unlike Hobbes, assisted in the framing of a phil- 
osophy of internationalism, denying that the state could 
achieve unity separable from the people.**® There can be 
no denying that in a political organization the main factor 
is not the collectivity but the individuals constituting the 
collectivity. The State is nothing apart from the individ- 
uals who go to make it up. The State apart from indi- 
viduals cannot commit a crime. The State has no end 
save the ends of the citizens. The State exists to assure 
to each citizen the necessary conditions for the develop- 
ment of personality. This implies a whole series of in- 
alienable rights which belong to every human being. This 
theory of inalienable rights involves, I suppose, the “ra- 
tiones aeternae” of St. Augustine and the “immutability 
of essences” and the value of human personality as con- 
ceived by St. Thomas. As Professor Maurice DeWulf has 


80 Cf. Laski, Studies, op. cit., 259. 
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written, “these inalienable rights harmonize with the stoic 
elements of Roman law.” * 

Aristotle regarded the state as the highest form of human 
association, preceded in order of time only by the house- 
hold and the village, yet more important than both. The 
state arises from the union of villages into an association 
seemingly possessing the characteristics of self-sufficiency. 
It is the ultimate and the perfect association. It exists 
for the sake of the complete life; through it the individual 
is able to realize the end of his existence. Only in the 
state can the complete life be lived. Consequently, man 
is by nature a social and political animal.** With this St. 
Thomas Aquinas agreed, but he thought that Aristotle did 
not go far enough. A province which included a number 
of city states possesses a higher degree of self-sufficiency.** 
In introducing the province, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the kingdom (regnum), St. Thomas introduced a new ele- 
ment in political philosophy. The philosophy of inter- 
nationalism quarrels neither with Aristotle nor with the 
great mind which sought to reconcile Aristotle with Chris- 
tianity. Contemporary society is vastly different from that 
of the time of Aristotle and St. Thomas. If one could 
formerly speak of the state or of the province in terms of 
self-sufficiency, it is now no longer possible to do so; and 
man, admittedly a social and political animal, can live the 
complete life only in the larger society. 

For Bosanquet, “the state as the operative criticism of 
all institutions is necessarily force.”** Both Sybel and 
Treitschke agreed that the state was not formed by pacific 

83 See his article “Society of Nations in the Thirteenth Century ”, Inter- 
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competition.*” Hobbes looked upon the natural state of 
man as one of war in which he saw a struggle for honor 
and for preferment. The political-mindedness and the 
social nature of man as Aristotle and St. Thomas viewed 
it, never came within the vision of Hobbes, who thought 
men hated and feared the association of their kind.* 

Internationalism is not necessarily dependent on either 
of these last-mentioned theories of Aristotle or Hobbes. 
If, in the light of contemporary conditions, the view of 
Hobbes is the more acceptable one, internationalism is 
particularly urgent. While there is much truth in the 
theory that man does not form a society purely through 
the agency of pacific competition, it greatly exaggerates the 
strength of force. Whereas force can take the place of 
unity, neither development nor unity is possible where it 
reigns. But man has developed. He has realized a high 
degree of unity, and his nature, that of the social and 
political being, leads him to channels of greater oppor- 
tunity for development. As Kant has pointed out, nature 
gave to man none of the perfect equipment for self- 
preservation and defence given to other animals; ** to man 
was given reason and freedom of will, through which facul- 
ties nature has intended that man should achieve for him- 
self a development of his inherent powers. This he has 
constantly striven to do. In seeking perpetual peace, by 
which is meant not merely the absence of war, man is 
attempting to realize the highest good. The realization of 
this highest good, Kant regarded as the ethical and politi- 
cal “summum bonum,” wherein reside the purposes of 
morals and of politics.“° Toward this union history re- 
veals man’s untiring effort. 


87 See Maclver, op. cit., pp. 221-2. 

38 Leviathan, chap. XIII. 
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It has already been suggested that if man is the pug- 
nacious creature some theorists hold him to be, there is all 
the more reason for man seeking the broader society.* 
For if man were naturally reasonable, always social in his 
instincts, always able to act as his own judge in his own 
cause, always fully tolerant of his neighbor’s point of view, 
there would then be no fear from international anarchy. 
And by the same reasoning it would be unnecessary to 
speak of the state as necessary to man’s nature. Some of 
our contemporaries translate the ideas of Hobbes and his 
school by observing that society is so organized in the eco- 
nomic sense, that the principle of survival of the fittest is 
necessarily the order of the day, and that the only way to 
stop insufficiency is by elimination of the unfit. The in- 
ternationalist, regarding man as a social and political ani- 
mal, generally speaking, asserts that insufficiency is due to 
dislocation and lack of co-ordination, and feels assured that 
co-operation can attend to the evils of maldistribution. 
The fundamental thought of our own day is that the 
Hegelian “equation between social status and govern- 
mental capacity” is wholly inapplicable to the present 
social structure. For the same reason the classical theory 
of the state appears wholly inadequate to the needs of the 
moment, and the philosophy of Duguit*? in France, Kel- 
sen** in Vienna, Krabbe** in Holland, Laski*® in Eng- 
land, and Pound ** in the United States, approaches more 

41 Leonard Woolf, The Intelligent Man’s Way to Prevent War (London: 
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42 See footnote 21. 
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the aim to extend the political philosophy of Aristotle and 
St. Thomas to contemporary conditions. 

Internationalism, therefore, looks upon society as the 
ultimate. The state, like other smaller societies, is merely 
the expression of society in general.*’ The difficulty of our 
thinking is due to the fact that we have failed to make a 
necessary distinction. As Professor MaclIver has pointed 
out, “if man is a political animal, it is only because he is 
a social animal.” ** This thought can be further pursued. 
The logic of political order seems to demand a unity of 
system throughout the world. This being so, the theory 
of absolutely independent states is a mere obstacle to the 
acknowledgment of this truth, which does not deny group 
peace, but emphasizes the common bond between all men 
and humanity. If men must be part of a political system, 
the same reasoning demands the inclusion of man in the 
larger political and social system, “the unbounded rule of 
law.” *° Nor is there anything unnatural about this. Man 
seems, as a rule, to have displayed a loyalty to the group, 
but this loyalty has never gone unaccompanied by a respect 
for the human nature in man of other groups. Professor 
Carlton Hayes has indicated that the member of a primi- 
tive tribe has always shown an interest in, and sometimes 
an admiration for, other tribes or other “nations”; and 
in this simple society there seems to have been no neces- 
sary antithesis between nationalism and internationalism.” 

The function of government, according to both Aristotle 
and St. Thomas, lies in the establishment, in the main- 
tenance and in the promotion of right living among sub- 
(Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1921); Law and Morals (Chapel Hill: 
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jects. To effect these purposes, unity, which is peace, is 
the most effective instrument. The end of political action 
is certainly not the Machiavellian notion that the chief 
purpose of civil legislation is to enhance the power of the 
state.** Government, in a world that knows only a world 
market, and is as a consequence, a world of interdependent 
units, can attain its loftiest height only through world 
government. Since men have the same human nature, 
and their natural equality gives them title in equal measure 
to the fruits of the earth, right living is possible only 
through the kind of society within the contemplation of a 
philosophy of internationalism. 

Hobbes defined peace as “the absence of war.” ** This 
is an incomplete and false definition. More correctly, 
peace has been defined by St. Augustine as the “ tranquil- 
ity in order,” * a definition which St. Thomas develops by 
pointing out that peace is “indirectly the product of jus- 
tice in the sense that justice removes all obstacles to it.” ** 
The Roman ideal was peace through system and order, 
grounded upon a pattern of justice. No system without 
an ideal of justice can experience peace; and so a legal 
system is no less necessary in inter-state relations than in 
relations between citizens. We can agree with Dante, 
“between any two princes, of whom the one is in no ways 
subject to the other, disputes may arise either by their 
own fault, or by that of their subjects. Judgment must 
therefore be given between them. And since neither can 
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‘ have cognizance of the other, because neither is subject to 
the other, there must be a third of ampler jurisdiction, to 
control both by the ambit of his power.” 

Civilization and peace are not opposed terms.* The 
barbarian looked upon war as his main occupation; all his 
gods were warlike. His arms were sent with him to his 
grave because his whole life was a continuous battle. He 
lived by violence. His only sense of justice was expressed 
through his power. But the civilized man seeks order. 
Man’s nature does not impel him to degenerate from per- 
fection. In spite of his many decadences, true human 
progress has been from barbarian to civilization. The phil- 
osophy of internationalism seeks the fulfilment of man’s 
natural impulse towards this ascendancy. 

As noted, some philosophers and jurists look upon the 
state as a person. Bluntschli went so far as to attribute 
to the state the quality of sex. Curiously enough, a good 
many of those who look upon the state as a person deny 
that the state is limited by laws of justice, decency and 
morality. Hobbes, disagreeing with Grotius and his school, 
went further even than Machiavelli in his reverence for 
political authority, in regarding the state as the source and 
criterion of all right. Only as a matter of practice was 
politics divorced from religion and morals with Machia- 
velli. But, for Hobbes, even in philosophical theory, re- 
ligion and morals did not touch politics.* The individual 
has been taught to discipline his will. It is not regarded 
as manly to parade one’s superior strength or position, and 

57 De Monarchia, I. 10. See also De Monarchia, II. 9—‘ When two 
nations quarrel they are bound to try in every possible way to arrange the 
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yet society, made up of individuals, has developed another 
tendency. Nations permit themselves lusts and orgies that 
the individual would never claim, as if the nation had a 
right to provoke disorder, threatening the ruin of others— 
merely because it willed to do so. 

Internationalism has as its thesis that right shall always 
be supreme. Indeed, only of comparatively recent date 
has it been assumed that the state was above justice and 
the law. The ancients did not deny the relation between 
politics and morals. For Plato, morals always came first. 
Aristotle, while he gave political science its first real objec- 
tivity, looked upon ethics as integral to politics. Machia- 
velli, it is true, wrote that “A Prince, and most of all a 
new prince, cannot observe all those rules of conduct in 
respect of which men are accounted good, being frequently 
obliged, in order to preserve his Princedom, to act in oppo- 
sition to good faith, charity, humanity and religion. He 
must therefore keep his mind ready to shift as the winds 
and tides of Fortune turn, and . . . he ought not to quit 
good courses if he can help it, but should know how to 
follow every course if he must.’”* Hume does not seem 
to have gone as far as the author of “The Prince,” but he, 
too, thought that nations should not be subjected to the 
same system of morals. In the Middle Ages, right meant 
a particular aspect of universal justice, but not a different 
right in the case of nations than that in the case of indi- 
viduals. The great difficulty of contemporary inter- 
national law is that justice and objective truth do not 
dictate national policy. A state is at liberty to reject or 
accept. There is no moral obligation binding treaties. 
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Responsibility for wrong is often excused through the 
medium of legal fiction. The relations between states do 
not enter into the category of moral obligation. The phil- 
osophy of internationalism makes no distinction between 
morality as applied to individuals and as applied to states. 
It postulates an objectivity of legal principles embodying 
what is conceived to be just and right, and imposes obli- 
gations upon states, leaving no alternative but acceptance. 
International law assumes in this philosophy a supremacy 
Over municipal law. States become provinces of a “ civitas 
maxima,” and force in the sense of police power becomes 
the handmaid of all over each.” International law, then, 
will cease to be what Hegel thought it should be, merely 
an external municipal law. If Austin was right in suggest- 
ing that international law was merely positive morality, 
then it ceases to be such in the philosophy of international- 
ism.” If this point of view is not to be the accepted one, 
then there is an end to all justice and freedom in society. 
As Professor Laski has pointed out, “no organization is 
entitled to our loyalty merely because it is a bond, a source 
of reference, in a legal hierarchy; its title depends upon 
the ethical adequacy which pervades its exercise of its 
power.” *® This important incident in the philosophy of 
internationalism is not the result of a failure to appreciate 
how difficult an art politics really is. The suggestion is, 
however, that politics and morality, working hand in hand, 
do away with the need of politics as an art. As Kant indi- 

66 The legitimate interests of the state will thus be protected. See 
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cated, in the event of conflict between the two sciences, 
“the moralist can cut asunder the knot which politics is 
unable to untie.” ® 

The philosophy of internationalism is in direct issue 
with the nationalism which has been to the fore in this 
century. This nationalism, described by Professor Carlton 
Hayes as “a condition of mind among members of a nation- 
ity, perhaps already possessed of a national state, a con- 
dition of mind in which loyalty to the idea or to the fact 
of one’s national state is superior to all other loyalties, 
and of which pride in one’s nationality and belief, in its 
intrinsic excellence and in its ‘mission’ are integral 
parts,” “ must share absorption by the new theory just as 
we have shown must be the case of our conception of the 
state, of sovereignty, and of the exemption of the state 
from law and justice. It is not easy to describe nationality 
or the kind of nationalism Professor Hayes speaks of. It 
may safely be argued, however, that purity of race, the 
possession of a common language and a common geo- 
graphical position are not necessary constituents of nation- 
ality or of nationalism. Nationality would seem rather to 
have a cultural foundation, and as such, nationality has 
certainly a tribal origin. Given nationalities, however, are 
not at all perennial in nature. Integral nationalism, as 
Professor Carlton Hayes calls it, is extremely artificial, 
and its life depends upon the strength of propaganda.” Its 
astigmatic character” illustrates its danger, and whereas a 
philosophy of internationalism would not disturb national- 
ity, it would get rid of this kind of particular nationalism. 

Plato, convinced that unity was of fundamental impor- 


69 Smith, Perpetual Peace (Kant), op. cit., Appendix I, p. 183. 


70 Essays on Nationalism (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933), 
p. 6. 


71 Hayes, Essays, ibid., 20-21. 
72 Cf. Angell, Unseen Assassins, op. cit., pp. 125-126. 
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tance in any state, hoped to achieve this unity through 
uniformity, by means of the elimination of the family and 
the abolition of private property. Aristotle, not less sen- 
sible of the need for unity in the state, sought to effect it 
through an ordered regulation of the many elements con- 
stituting the state."* For the true unity does not involve 
an obliteration of all the diversities in individuals. Har- 
mony does not cease to be harmony because of the differ- 
ence in musical tones. Likewise, internationalism will not 
affect the diversities seen in individuals and in nations, 
but through this diversity will come the realization of its 
thesis. Kant’s ideal of a cosmopolitan constitution is not 
what is necessarily intended, for the value both of the 
family and the nation must not be disturbed by a vague, 
colorless, uninteresting cosmopolitanism. Internationalism 
is at variance with Herodotus, who asserted: “I believe in 
one Blood, one Speech, one Cult, one congruous Way of 
Living.” ™* An intellectual, moral, and religious unity is 
what is sought. Mere uniformity is not unity; variety is 
wealth. 

A great internationalist and scholar, Professor Alfred 
Zimmern, would have internationalism through national- 
ism, not the nationalism of our day, given the status of a 
religion without the foundation,” for instance, of ancient 
stoicism. An ordered nationalism is desirable. Professor 
Zimmern is right in regarding nationality as a safeguard 
against “the insidious onslaughts of materialistic cosmo- 
politanism.”’® Jingoism is the substitute for an ordered 
nationalism. Internationalism has been, and for many still 
is, an extravagance. When the individual is overshadowed, 
when a people become cosmopolitan to the extent of losing 

78 Dunning, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 62-63. 

74 Herodotus, viii, 144. 


75 Cf. Woolf, Essay by Sir Norman Angell, op. cit., 27. 


76 Nationality and Government (New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Company, 1918), pp. 53-54. 
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a veritable national heritage, the vice of internationalism 
soon illustrates itself, for again with Professor Zimmern, 
“the road to internationalism lies through nationalism, 
not through leveling men down to a grey, indistinct cos- 
mopolitanism, but by appealing to the best elements in 
the corporate inheritance of each nation.”*? Any other 
view does not allow for the great achievements of national- 
ity. Architecture, literature, art, music, and other mani- 
festations of civiliza, or are in large measure due to 
nationality, and these treasures must not be dissipated.” 
The philosophy of internationalism, preserving this strength 
of individuality, seeks no more than to destroy the ten- 
dency of national exclusiveness, of uniformity, of docility 
of the masses, of war and its kindred evils: jingoism and 
false national intolerance. 

“A state,” says Socrates, “rises out of the needs of man- 
kind: no one is self-sufficing, but all of us have many 
wants.” 7? This, then, is the reason for mutual economic 
assistance in a day of economic interdependence. Com- 
merce and industry no longer are dependent upon the ex- 
pansion of political frontiers. Military power becomes 
socially and economically futile, and does not affect the 
prosperity of the people exercising it. Wealth can no 
longer be seized by one nation, and war cannot achieve a 
victory. The doctrine of another day was based on the 
assumption that a nation’s prosperity depended upon terri- 
torial expansion and the imposition of political force.*° 

If war was ever the occasion of a combat over ideals, it 


77 Ibid., p. 85. 

78 Cf. Hayes, Essays, op. cit., 251; see also Hayes, Hist. Ev. of Mod. Nat., 
op. cit., 303. But see Marvin, Essay by Rev. Dr. A. J. Carlyle, op. cit., 
160-161. 

79 Cf. Republic, II, 369. 

80 Cf. Norman Angell, The Great Illusion (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1933), p. 59-60. See William Archer, The Great Analysis (London: 
Williams, Norgate, Ltd., 1931), pp. 54-55. 
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has long since ceased to be. Moral questions find dissen- 
tients within all nations, and they cross political frontiers. 
The altercations of contemporary man go on between citi- 
zens in the same state, and call for a redirection of human 
disagreement.** 

Hegel thought that peace would make man effeminate 
and degenerate amidst luxury.*? Count Moltke thought 
that “without war the world would sink in materialism.” ** 
But it must not be forgotten that vice may just as well be 
the child of war, and all the virtues of military life can 
easily be taught and acquired in other pursuits. Herbert 
Spencer ** has perhaps properly suggested that the warlike 
type would lend itself to replacement by the industrial 
type. An internationalism, which does not supplement the 
loyalty of the citizen to his state, or efface national tra- 
dition, but that ever agrees with Tocqueville that all men 
have a “ patrie intellectuelle,” will not, because of the uni- 
versal reign of law and the wide acceptance of a law of 
nature, interfere with man’s effort at improvement and 
betterment. 


PauL Martin. 
(Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada. 


81 Cf. Angell, ibid., pp. 61-62. 

82 Phil. d. Rechts (Werke, vol. VIII), Part III, Sec. 324 and appendix. 
83 Smith, Perp. Peace (Kant), op. cit., 73. 

84 Tbid., p. 76. 











SEARCH FOR A USABLE 
CONCEPT OF VALUE 


osophy is of course concerned only with principles, 

and not with applications and the handling of 
actual problems. I think they misconceive the meaning 
of philosophy. I take it to be an attempt to solve the 
problems given in experience. It begins with experience, 
and not with any word or concept, such as “value,” or 
“good,” “truth,” or “God.” 

The immediate experience with which philosophy of 
value deals and which is its point of departure is valuing. 
Not a word or concept, which could hardly be an experi- 
ence at all, but the immediate fact that I care, that I am 
concerned, that I value. This experience with all its im- 
plications, or attendant problems, is the content of phil- 
osophy of value. Now among the problems raised by the 
naked experience of valuing are such as these: What do I 
value? How does this elemental datum, “I value,” come 
to be in any instance, and does it come to be in a presum- 
ably first instance? What is valuing? what sense, if any, 
does it make? Why do I not value just any sort of thing, 
why do I value this more than that? Put it in this way: 
What, if anything, does human or any life amount to? 
what is the meaning or purpose of man’s life, or of any 
life? Then the neighboring question cannot be dodged: 
What, if any intelligible thing, does the world process 
mean? 

Now if some particular concept of “value” will help us 
in answering these questions, will help us in understand- 
ing ourselves and our world and of directing our own lives, 
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\ are some philosophers who hold that phil- 
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then we are for it. If no particular concept of value will 
help us to these ends, then any particular concept of value 
is irrelevant for philosophy, because it is irrelevant for life. 

We should be foolhardy even to try to cover all the 
literature on philosophy of value in this half-hour. Dr. 
John A. Ryan was once asked, so we have been told, to 
write a paper on philosophy of value for this Association. 
and he promised to do it. But when he had taken one 
look at the mass of literature on the subject in the Con- 
gressional Library, he said he simply could not undertake it. 
Also, so we were told, he was asked to review Perry’s big 
book on general theory of value, but sent it back, saying 
he did not know what it was about. Well, if the matter 
seemed difficult and vast to a mature and able scholar, 
naturally we are not going to cover all of it here in detail 
and with unquestionable decision. Neither would we hope 
to approach the subject from the point of view of all of 
your specific valuations, and of every individual’s and every 
group’s at all times. That would be an impossible task. 

Everyone knows that many silly things have been said 
about value. Once we told Dr. Pace that we were finding 
no end of circular and funny statements on this matter. 
“Well,” he said, “ why not keep a list of them, and arrange 
them in the order of their absurdity?” But he knew that 
though this list might be a plain report of fact, it was no 
answer to the questions raised by the original datum of 
valuing. Nothing is easier to see and to say than that 
foolish things have been said on the subject; but when you 
have seen and said so much, the problems remain. Here 
is an area of experience, in which things and events stand 
holding up their hands asking questions. And you say, 
“Why, a lot of silly things have been said as alleged an- 
swers to those questions.” Do you suppose therefore that 
no sensible things can be said about them, or even that the 
questions thereby cease to be questions? 
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The commonest beginning is with the word “value,” as 
if this were the original experience. “What do you mean 
by value? It’s objective, isn’t it? . . . It’s subjective, 
isn’t it? The good is such-and-such. . . . St. Thomas says 
that bonum is X or Y or Z.” One sees how verbal and 
pre-notioned such a first step must be. For our own part, 
we disagree with those who take definition of value to be 
a primary problem for philosophy of value. Ralph Barton 
Perry says that “The fundamental problem of theory of 
value is to define the concept of value.” We think this a 
fundamental mistake. Man does not know, at the outset, 
that there is such thing as “value,” and so it would be a 
bit odd to require him to define what may after all not 
exist. At least, we ourselves do not have the sort of ex- 
perience that asks, at all directly, the question, What is 
value? Nor do we think Mr. Perry correct in stating that 
theory of value must, as its primary problem, decide 
whether things are good because valued, or valued because 
good. And we think that value, if it is to be defined, can 
be usably defined in terms which leave this old dog-after- 
his-tail question without any raison d’étre: this is not a 
primary question, and need not be a question at all; we 
shall show that things need be neither good because valued, 
nor valued because good. 

We pass by also, as not the most helpful approach, the 
grouping of theories of value-definitions into kinds. Miss 
Clarke has undoubtedly done this in a descriptive way, in 
her Study in the Logic of Value.1 And H. Osborne now 
goes beyond her division into subjective, objective, and 
neutral, and gives us also realistic and idealistic, natural- 
istic and non-naturalistic theories.2, Such studies, though 
sometimes very carefully done, seem to us a little bit like 


1 London University Press, 1929. 


2 Foundations of the Philosophy of Value (Cambridge University Press, 
1933). 
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a verbal categorizing of words, and not an inquiry into 
experience and events and things and their implications. 


Mr. Perry AND THE THEORY OF INTEREST 


A few current statements of the meaning of value will 
now be examined so that we may possibly proceed, by way 
of criticism, to a usable definition of value. Professor 
Perry’s General Theory of Value*® is the most elaborate 
study of the kind in English, is surely the work of a scholar, 
and has been most influential. We shall, as we study each 
writer, put down his definition, then, so as to get at the 
philosopher’s method and not merely his word, say how 
he arrives at his definition, and then, as a test of its usable- 
ness, say how it applies or works out in cases. Mr. Perry 
says: “value is any object of any interest.” This is his 
main saying on the matter, though within ten pages of his 
first saying this, he gives variations, which we need not 
account for (pp. 115-124): value is object of interest, value 
is interest-character of object, value is interest-relation to 
object. 

“Tnterest ” itself is a motor-affective attitude of subject 
toward or away from object. It is the attitude of favor or 
disfavor, of liking or disliking, of loving or hating. It is a 
bias for or against. Interest constitutes value, so that the 
two tasks which Mr. Perry originally set himself, to define 
value and to decide whether things are good because valued 
or valued because good, are now performed, value having 
been defined as any object of any interest, and “ interest 
being constitutive of value in the basic sense.” For “in 
the last analysis good springs from desire and not desire 
from good.” To make his point emphatic, Mr. Perry dis- 
agrees with Aristotle, who is cited as having said that a 
thing’s being good “makes it” object of desire, and he 
agrees with Spinoza who does say‘ that we never desire 


8 Longmans, 1926. 
4 Ethics, Pt. III, Prop. IX. 
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anything because we deem it to be good, but that we deem 
it to be good because we desire it. One will notice thai 
Mr. Perry, a realist, has shifted again: this time from “we 
deem it is” to “it is.” The question was not whether we 
deem things good because we desire them, but whether 
they are good because we desire them. On this question, 
Spinoza says nothing at this point. Aristotle, also, is 
strangely cited, since in the passage referred to by Mr. 
Perry,’ Aristotle is not taking sides on the question Mr. 
Perry has in hand, and indeed is saying nothing about it. 
And running through Aristotle on this question, you will 
not be convinced that Aristotle does on the whole take the 
side Mr. Perry assigns to him. 

The concept of “value as any object of any interest” is 
reached after three chapters which show: (a) that value 
can be defined, but can not be defined without reference 
to interest, (b) nor as qualified object of interest, (c) nor 
as object of qualified interest. The definition is thus 
reached by elimination of other views. Value is then de- 
fined as, and seemingly (Mr. Perry says) can only be 
defined as, any object of any interest; not as qualified 
object of interest, or object of qualified interest, but as any 
object of any interest. Value is indiscriminate object of . 
indiscriminate desire. The insufficient or unsatisfactory 
note attaching to other views makes the way negatively 
clear for this view. Value as any object of any interest 
alone remains, is set up as “a last remaining hypothesis.” 
A positive word is said for the view also, because to value 
is “to create values,” because, as already established, to 
introduce an interest is ipso facto to beget value or values; 
i.e., things are of value because valued. Ergo the definition, 
Value is object of valuing or of interest taken, has “a cer- 
tain positive plausibility” (p. 125). (There might be a 
small circle here. Things - are - of - value - because - valued 


5 Metaphysica (Ross Tr.), 1072a. 
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hinges on the definition, value is any-object-of-any-interest. 
And the definition is to be given positive credence on the 
ground that things are of value because valued.) 

The definition is to be tried out, it is an hypothesis, “an 
experiment in generalization.” Only “complete elabora- 
tion” can prove it. The evidence for it will not all be in 
until the final chapter is written. In the meantime, so it 
seems to us, the definition, value is any object of any in- 
terest, has its difficulties, at least its growing pains. An 
object is always good because interest is taken in it, and is 
always better or more valuable because more interest is 
taken in it. When the interest is more intense, the object 
is thereby better. When more interests are present, the 
object is thereby better. To be wanted is to be good, to 
be wanted by more is to be better, to be wanted by a real 
or an hypothetical most is to be best. This is worked out 
by simple addition. When men ask, “What is the good 
way?” their answer, Mr. Perry says, always is, “ What- 
ever way we jointly agree.” He cites this as objective evi- 
dence of the correctness of his own main test of degrees 
of good, the test of numbers. And twenty years ago,® he 
said that this test has to be correct, unless we are to give 
up our definition. Oddly as the definition seems to apply, 
unusable as it is in cases presented by life, Mr. Perry has 
not given it up. “Interest is added to interest in the same 
objects, and these objects derive augmented value from the 
summation of the interests taken in them.” 


THE VERBAL APPROACH AS DETERMINANT 


Mr. Perry in an autobiography’ of his General Theory 
says that his first step is verbal. He says he begins with 
words. He begins not with events or experiences or things, 

6“A Definition of Value,” Journal of Philosophy (1914). The other 


quotations in this paragraph are from General Theory, chs. 20-22. 
7 Three articles in the Journal of Philosophy (1931). 
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or the problems set by them, but with the words “good” 
and “bad.” I, an English-speaking person, ‘examine sys- 
tematically that domain to which my attention is directed 
by a certain set of words,” good and bad prominent among 
them. I found the word “value” technically idle, and “ It 
struck me as a good word to give a meaning to.” 

He begins with the word, and then comes, secondly, to 
the event, which he calls “interest,” and says that the 
elemental problem is to define the word, and that general 
theory of value must make up its mind whether things are 
good because valued or valued because good: “it is pre- 
cisely this question with which theory of value is primarily 
concerned.” After all, however, Mr. Perry does come to 
the event or thing, to the given valuing world. He uses 
the word “value” for a factor of that valuing world, viz. 
for the object of valuing, which object surely is given 
(though his procedure, by the way, does not afford a defi- 
nition, but only a denoting or denomination of value), 
and he says that things are good because valued, against 
which saying (I suppose) there is no man-known law 
written into the structure of things. He says, Try out my 
definition; and we saw that, consistently used as indeed it 
is by Mr. Perry, it does not always make a good appear- 
ance on trial. We are looking for a usable concept of value, 
and Mr. Perry’s definition does not terminate our search. 

Mr. Perry is a verbalist only at his first step. Some 
remain verbalists. Mr. Laird in The Idea of Value® 
struggles to shield himself from a mere inquiry into words, 
and he seems to feel that he does not escape. It is hardly 
too much to say that it would be news to him and Miss 
Clarke and Mr. Osborne to learn that philosophy has some 
approach other than words, that it deals with the problems 
raised by events and experience. 

DeWitt Parker is an apt illustration of verbalism, since 


8 Cambridge University Press, 1929. 
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he does not so much as sense the danger. (If we miscon- 
strue Mr. Parker’s thought, or anyone’s, we are sorry; we 
report it as we understand it.) He plays on Mr. Perry’s 
definition, turning it around. Mr. Parker says, value is 
“any interest in any object”’® or, revised a little,?° value 
could be defined, “perhaps, as the satisfaction of any in- 
terest in any object.” How is such denoting or designation 
got at, how is it achieved? By an “analysis of value”; 
not an analysis of any event or thing, but of the word 
value. The author begins with the word, as if “value” 
were something held there in his hand for all to see, and 
while we look on he takes the thing apart; and at length 
says, Our business now is to define this analyzed thing. 
And he defines it, or more properly gives the name “value,” 
with which he began, to interest-in-object or to satisfaction- 
of-interest-in-object. 

We think it fair to say that Mr. Parker does not use this 
analyzed and defined “value.” To the second chapter, 
“The Analysis of Value,” he adds a footnote, saying that 
if you want a “more technical statement of the theory de- 
fended in this chapter,” you may turn to the appendices. 
Between the footnote and the appendices he writes his 
philosophy of human values, but he may scarcely be said 
to make use of his analyzed and defined “ value.” 

Dr. Sheen, as another illustration, says" a few words at 
the beginning about “value as understood in the Scho- 
lastic philosophy.” These words should be helpful, as most 
persons did not know in what sense the Scholastic under- 
stood value. This is the sense: value for the Scholastic is 
a form or kind of good, “and a thing is good, in a general 
way, when it is desirable;” and there are three kinds of 
good: the utile, the delectabile, and the honestum or abso- 

9 Philosophical Review (1929). 


10 Human Values (Harpers, 1931), p. 21. 
11 Religion Without God (Longmans, 1928). 
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lute good. Dr. Sheen incidentally gives the sense in which 
“our contemporaries” understand value, viz. “the modern 
term value” might cover the delectabile and the utile, but 
“has nothing in common with the bonum in se,” because 
“value introduces something into the concept of good 
which is contrary to its nature,” a real relation to" its 
possessor. 

Our point is that Dr. Sheen is concerned initially and 
all the time with a word: with the status of a word in an 
historic expression, and the status of a word in current 
expression. We believe he does not at any time, first or 
last, come to the event or original datum. 

Dr. Schiller’? commits himself to the same word-ology 
in the statements: Value is the latest “of the great philo- 
sophic topics” to be considered, and “Its discovery was 
probably the greatest philosophic achievement of the nine- 
teenth century.” So does Howard O. Eaton when he says, 
in a generally remarkable study,** that Meinong insists 
“we must even make a distinction between valuation and 
value.” And so of many others.** H. Osborne probably 
takes the prize. He says*® that we proceed empirically if 
we ask what are the characteristics of the situations to 
describe which “we use the word ‘value’ or its cognate 
terms.” 

These writers are the wordists. They are married to the 
word “value” and neglect the original datum of valuing 
even when it is about this that they really mean to speak. 
Their thought is an idealistic verbalism. The idealist, so 
people say, keeps himself locked up tightly within his own 
mind. So these people labor over a word, the defining of 


12“ Value,” in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
18 The Austrian Philosophy of Values (University of Oklahoma Press, 
1930), p. 195. 


14K. g., Henry C. Link, “Instinct and Value,” American Journal of 
Psychology (1922). 


15 Foundations of the Philosophy of Value, ch. 2. 
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which is a subsidiary, and perhaps an irrelevant, problem, 
and they never reach, or with difficulty reach, the given 
events that set the problems. 


VALUE A SocraAL Propuct 


Value is also said to be a product of the social will, or 
of society. Either in its generic sense and origin, or in its 
greater and greatest exemplifications, or in both, it is said 
to be a social emergent. Such view, put in a couple of 
lines and attached to the names, say, of S. Alexander and 
M. Bouglé, appears very innocent. In fact, it is impor- 
tant, it is commonly held, no other opinion rates with it in 
general acceptance, and it has deep roots. As we noted, it 
is in practice or application Mr. Perry’s test of greater 
value: the larger the number that value X, the better X 
is known to be. Mr. Dewey has probably not been free of 
this view now for thirty years: the guarantee of “better” 
is social approval, and some types of values, e. g., the 
esthetic and the moral, cannot be other than those named 
by the group. 

The theory that social-makes-moral and social-makes- 
value is in our country likely borrowed from the French 
sociological school of Durkheim and Levy-Brihl. Here 
and abroad, it goes back at least to Hobbes and Spinoza. 
The racial will is the main theoretic determinant of greater 
value, though only in such writers as Alexander and Bouglé 
is it said to be the determinant of generic value. Mr. 
Alexander says*® he finds value a product of coherence, 
culmination, cooperation: “what is true, good or beautiful 
is not true, good or beautiful except as so combined with 
the collective mind.” M. Bouglé defines values as the per- 
manent possibility of satisfaction, but one cannot read 
Bougle’s work’? without seeing that such definition is 


16 Space, Time and Deity, II. 
17 The Evolution of Values (tr. by Helen 8. Sellars; Holt, 1926), chs. 1,2. 
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qualified: value is that possibility as sanctioned by the 
group. 


VALUING SETS THE PROBLEMS 


Valuing of the given situation does set the problems, 
does condition any solution, and should tether discussion. 
This is our own opinion, and it is implicit in many others. 
Mr. Perry begins with the word, but it is clear that at the 
next step he is at the event, or situation, or datum, and 
that thereafter he does not abandon this. Mr. Parker and 
Dr. Sheen, e. g., begin with the word, and it is not clear 
that they ever arrive at the event, Mr. Parker not con- 
taminating the word with the event; Dr. Sheen seeming 
not to know that there is an event. We think that a bad 
start, and the result is often a bad course and a bad finish. 
The categorical imperative for theorists on value is: Begin 
with the event, the situation, the original datum; make 
this your point of departure and center of reference. Then 
you will not vagarize from the very outset. Beginning 
with the word, you might run onto the problems and solve 
them, but the chances are rather against you. 

The argument here is very simple. Valuing and not 
“value” is the original datum. I value, I care, I am con- 
cerned. “The fundamental fact,” said Bosanquet, “is that 
I care for some sort of thing.” This datum of valuing or 
of being concerned, taken with all its implications, is the 
content of philosophy of value. Call it something else if 
you like; but don’t neglect or slight the datum. 

Such is the major. Valuing and not “value” is the 
datum. Here is the minor. “Value” and not valuing is 
usually made the point of departure and center of refer- 
ence, just as if value and not valuing were given. Hence 
the endless wars on how to define value, and the people’s 
guess, says Charner M. Perry,'* that the conflict is a use- 


18 International Journal of Ethics (Jan., 1933). 
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less verbal exercise. We go with the same author in saying 
that the problem is rather to find apposite reasons for the 
choices we make than to describe or define value. Now if 
any specific definition of “value” will aid us toward hand- 
ling this problem, we are at once for it. Otherwise, it is 
irrelevant. And perhaps it is possible for man to do what 
man can do with the problems raised by valuing, without 
using the word “value” or “good” at all. In such case, 
even the prettiest, or most popular, or most impressive 
defining would be irrelevant. 

Value must be defined in situational and functional terms 
or not at all. This statement by W. Olaf Stapledon’® is 
not too strong: “So long as we are aware of the various 
factors of the value situation, it does not perhaps greatly 
matter which of them we dignify with the word ‘good’.” 
And, we add, in that case it does not greatly matter whether 
we dignify any of them with the word “good.” If we can 
handle the factors as conveniently in thought and expres- 
sion and in life without the word good or value, the word 
is irrelevant. If we cannot, the word is subsidiary. In 
any case, the word is never the central and main, or the 
original, concern. 

We put these four down as requisites of a usable defi- 
nition of value. It must come out of the situation in 
which valuing occurs. It must be such that, without 
whittling or qualification, it will go back into the situation 
in terms of more and most value, less and least value. It 
should, for convenience, be consistent and unambiguous, 
and preferably keep to common human usage. 

John Dewey has usually taken this operational or func- 
tional point of view. We think it the only allowable ap- 
proach. Of course, Mr. Dewey as a Meliorist has become 
more and more concerned, not with the word “value”, 
(which he has doubted can be defined), but with valua- 


19 Modern Theory of Ethics (Methuen, 1929), p. 93. 
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tions, criticism, and construction. In this practical realm, 
the word “value” may fairly be thought to be beside the 
point. It is true that his own thinking can be full of 
routinishness, but in the main it has had to do with events 
and things, with “tensions and torsions.” Take the eco- 
nomic thought of Mr. Tugwell, for instance, and see how 
out-and-out Deweyan it is, and how genuinely it is in the 
melée and rush of events and not in a mere maelstrom of 
words. In his recent volume,” Mr. Sellars also has given 
expression, more consciously than Dewey has ever done, 
to the realistic understanding of the concept of value which 
we here suggest. 

We may state our view in this way. The living thing, 
man or other, initially has some being; it clings to this and 
also tends to feed upon its environment so as to gain more 
or fuller being. The original being which it had may, if 
you care to use the term, be called its perfection, the added 
bits of being may also be called added perfections. If 
this is so, whatever aids it to fuller being may be said to 
be perfective of it. ‘“ Perfection” and “perfective” are 
not here honorific terms, but descriptive of facts and cir- 
cumstances and events. The self-being that X has to start 
with, it has. The self-being that it acquires, it acquires. 
Both may be called perfections, though they need not be 
if we do not like the term. The outer things, such as 
money and houses and instruments generally, which sup- 
port X in being or help it to grow in being, do support it 
or help it to grow in being. These things may be said to 
be perfective of X, though if we like we may stick to the 
elemental terms, “support it in being, help it to grow in 
being.” Some things, such as knowledge, health, skills, 
ability to appreciate, may be at once perfections and per- 
fective. For our part, we are pleased to call X’s perfection 
its self-value or intrinsic value or good. And we say that 


20 Roy Wood Sellars, Philosophy of Physical Realism (Macmillan, 1932). 
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things that are perfective of X, are good for or of value 
to X. 

Thus we come to the word “value,” and do not begin 
with it. Is such a view Scholastic? We do not know and 
do not care to take sides; we should be involved in a word- 
battle. We may remark that it is purely Aristotelian; if 
you strike out the first two lines of the first book of Aris- 
totle’s Ethics, it is the thought of this Book, with his word 
“happiness” translated into our word “ perfection” (which 
latter is in the whole of Aristotle the more just word). It 
is Thomistic also, in St. Thomas’s use of bonum. What is 
more important is that it comes directly out of the life 
situation in which valuing occurs, and is such that it can 
consistently go back into that situation in terms of degrees 
of value. A thing is value, or of value, if and so far as 
perfect or perfective. 

Is either “good” or “value” the most adequate word 
for the thing in the case? We think that theoretically it 
is not. A year ago at the dinner of this Association Dr. 
Phelan used strong words to mark those who all day, he 
said, had dodged or shunned the word God, and I believe 
he said that St. Thomas would not have done that. Dr. 


‘ Phelan did not recollect, at the moment, that St. Thomas 


says** there is a more adequate word for God than “God.” 
We do not ask whether St. Thomas is correct in that opin- 
ion. But we are able to doubt whether good or value is 
the most just word here; we are able to think that “being” 
or “perfection” would in theory be more adequate. How- 
ever, the word “good” or “value” is so deeply worked 
into human living that it is practically the most adequate 
word. While the philosophers have gone on tinkering with 
a word, the people have gone on living, and the word good, 
or value, or worth, has got itself used in all languages to 
cover the fact that some things are preservative and per- 


217, q. 13, a. 11, ¢. 
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fective of others, and more fundamentally to cover the 
assumed and conceded though rarely mentioned fact that 
the things preserved or perfected are preserved or per- 
fected. Because of this unchangeable vital circumstance, 
good or value is the most adequate word. 

We say that we deal with questions of fact. Is X ex- 
istent and so far existent, or is it not? Is Y perfective 
and so far perfective of X, or is it not? We think that 
these questions can be answered, and that there need be 
no endless disputes about them. 

We think anyone can now answer the question, Are 
things good because valued, or valued because good? Good 
or value is a name for a discoverable circumstance, and is 
not a pre-thing of some mystic sort. Good or value is a 
name for something or other. That something is given in 
nature, the name is not given. 

Lro R. Warp. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
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THE CONCEPT OF VALUE: 
THE SCHOLASTIC VIEWPOINT 


N THIS PAPER I have limited myself to the study 

of Value understood in the moral sense of the term. 

I have no doubt that the application of the thomistic 

method to the study of social, economic, esthetic and re- 

ligious values would prove equally effective both as a de- 

fence of these values which are of supreme importance for 

mankind, and as a ground of reconciliation between the 
traditional and the modern viewpoints. 


I. Tue ScHouastic APPROACH TO THE 
PROBLEM OF VALUE 


Philosophy is a science possessed of real unity; its Logic, 
its Metaphysics and its Ethics are interdependent, and they 
are all conditioned upon the solution given to the funda- 
mental problem of the nature and validity of knowledge. 
Reason and experience are the two great sources of knowl- 


. edge, and neither can be sacrificed to the other without 


impairing the solidarity or the harmony of any philosoph- 
ical system. Pure reason, obeying merely the laws of Logic, 
is apt to build a system out of harmony with facts, and 
therefore proportionately devoid of truth; but, on the 
other hand, it is vain to gather facts without recognizing 
the principles in the light of which these facts can be inter- 
preted. A mere glance at the evolution of philosophical 
systems in the last century reveals the baneful results 
of exclusivism in the use of either reason or experience. 
The merit of the scholastic method lies in this that, start- 
ing from the intuitions of the mind, from the “ principia 
per se nota,” and depending on experience to gather an 
117 
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ever-increasing set of facts, it comes to a more and more 
perfect understanding of reality. 

When we come to Ethics, the results of exclusivism are 
even more fatal. Pure reason may conceive absolute moral 
standards and formulate universal and immutable moral 
laws, but these standards and these laws may be so far out 
of touch with the realities of life as to prove inapplicable. 
On the other hand, experience which reveals how men be- 
have, what motives they obey, what ideals they pursue, 
cannot set a moral standard, and still less impose a code 
of conduct. A true ethical system must be built on the 
two foundations of reason and experience. 

Now, during the nineteenth century the rationalistic 
method seems to have been the classical method of dealing 
with ethical problems. The moralists were either inspired 
by Kant or were disciples of Descartes, and they had little 
or no regard for experience. 

Kant makes of his categorical imperative an object of 
intuition which does not need the test of experience. In 
the words of Santayana,’ “the categorical imperative re- 
vealed to the inner man is a principle prior to all worlds 
and therefore not to be corrected by any suasion which 
this particular world, now imagined by us, might try to 
exercise on our free minds.” Hence its transcendental and 
absolute character: “Act on such a maxim as thou canst 
at the same time will to be a universal law.” 

Rousseau, whose ideas of social reconstruction influenced 
so deeply the French Revolution, makes profession of ignor- 
ing facts and history and of speaking for man as reason 
reveals him to be. In his introduction to the Discours sur 
l’Inégalité, we read: “Let us begin by putting aside all 
facts. My purpose is to examine what man could have 
come to be, had he been left to himself . . . forgetting 
time and space, I shall address myself to mankind.” 


1 Egotism in German Philosophy, p. 63. 
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While Rousseau had planned a social revolution on pure 
a priori principles, the French Eclectics, led by Victor 
Cousin, attempted their social restoration on the same 
purely a priori grounds. Looking for a principle which 
could be the basis of his Ethics, Cousin finds consciousness 
bearing witness to the freedom of the will, and reason pro- 
claiming the sanctity of free will. And from this principle 
he deduces: ? a. the individual duties of temperance, self- 
control, courage and purity; b. the rights of man and the 
corresponding duties of respect for philosophy, religion, 
art, industry and commerce; c. the formula of constitu- 
tional government. 

Perhaps the most striking expression of the purely 
rational method is found under the pen of Jules Simon: * 
“We carry in ourselves the idea of right and duty. Reason 
alone can formulate precepts, and duty has in itself its 
raison d’étre. ... As soon as you begin to take into ac- 
count circumstances of time, place and persons, conscience 
protests, for that means the end of the moral law.” 

The challenge to rationalistic Ethics was one of the fea- 
tures of the positivistic movement initiated by Auguste 
Comte. As early as 1822, Comte raised a strong protest 
against what he called “metaphysical politics” and advo- 
cated what he termed “social physics.” He denounced 
the “predominance of imagination over observation” in 
the former system, the abstract character of social schemes 
which attempt to establish “an eternal type of social order 
without taking into account any specific state of civiliza- 
tion,” the arbitrariness which surrenders the human race 
to “the wild experiments of various political schools, all 
vying in enforcing an immutable type of government.” 
Against this purely a priori method he urged the system- 
atic subordination of imagination to observation, the sub- 


2 Cours d’histoire de la Philosophie morale au XVIII éme ‘siécle. 
8 Le Devoir, 1854. 
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stitution to absolute political formulas of concepts based 
upon, and determined by, the state of civilization, and the 
recognition of a law of evolution in society. 

Taine and Ribot, who introduced in France the English 
and German methods of psychological research, brought 
the support of Psychology to Sociology in its attacks 
against rationalistic Ethics, and thus the ground was pre- 
pared for the crushing defeat “classical Ethics” was to 
suffer at the hands of the later sociologists, Espinas, Durk- 
heim, Levy-Briihl and others, who denied that Ethics could 
not claim to be a science, if it insisted on being normative 
and metaphysical, since the method of observation, which 
alone is scientific, can only lead us to the knowledge of 
moral facts, of their observable causes and of the laws of 
their evolution. 

When we ask ourselves how Scholastic Ethics stands be- 
fore the criticisms which have proved fatal to rationalistic 
Ethics, it is important to separate the cause of authentic 
Scholasticism, the one which is true to the principles and 
methods of its great master, St. Thomas, from that of what 
we may call spurious Scholasticism. It is quite probable 
that a number of minor writers on Ethics have allowed 
themselves to be influenced by the ideas which were so 
widespread in the last century, and have presented a de- 
fense of the Christian code of conduct which was not quite 
in harmony with the spirit of Thomism. But a doctrine 
must be judged by its genuine principles and method, by 
its spirit, rather than by the inadequate interpretations to 
which every doctrine is liable. 

One of the main criticisms directed by sociologists against 
the Ethics which was tainted by the rationalism of Kant, 
of Rousseau, and of the French Eclectics was its aprioristic 
character and its exclusive use of the deductive method. 
“All schools,” writes Durkheim,‘ have so far followed the 


4 La science positive de la Morale en Allemagne. 
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same method, deduction. All conceive moral science as 
drawing from accepted premises the consequences therein 
contained.” And Levy-Briihl:* “Theoretical ethical sys- 
tems pretend they can deduce their whole doctrine from a 
single principle.” Underlying such systems these authors 
see the unwarranted assumption that an intuitive knowl- 
edge of human nature is possible, and that codes of conduct 
for individuals and plans of social organization can be de- 
duced geometrically from ideals intuitively perceived as 
axiomatic, though they may be variously conceived, and 
that, owing to the identity and immutability of human 
nature, the laws and precepts derived from such ideals will 
have the notes of universality and immutability. 

St. Thomas would not indeed surrender the normative 
character of Ethics. For him that science is not merely 
speculative, it is practical: 


Praesens negotium, scilicet, Moralis, non est propter con- 
templationem veritatis, sicut alia negotia scientiarum 
speculativarum, sed est propter operationem. Necesse est 
perscrutari circa operationes nostras quales sint fiendae.® 


Nor would he depart from the view that science must arrive 
at universal conclusions: 


Possibile est quod sine arte et scientia, qua cognoscatur 
universale, aliquis possit hune vel illum hominem facere 
bonum propter experientiam quam habet de ipso. Tamen 
si aliquis velit per suam curam aliquos facere meliores, sive 
multos sive paucos, debet tentare ut perveniat ad scientiam 
universalem eorum per quae quis fit bonus.’ 


But, for him, the normative character of Ethics is not at 
all incompatible with the use of the method of observation. 
The object of Ethics,—and he holds the same about Poli- 


5 La Morale et la Science des Meurs. 
6 Ethicorum, II, 2. 
7 Ethicorum, X, 15. 
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tics,—is not merely to formulate laws and precepts. In 
fact, laws and precepts existed long before the science was 
elaborated. The moralist should investigate the historical 
origin of these laws, the transformations they have under- 
gone in the course of time and the causes of these transfor- 
mations; he should search the general principle, will of 
God, or human institution, to which they can be traced; 
he should study their social effects to demonstrate their 
usefulness or their nocivity; he should bring in evidence 
their inner logic and their power of adaptation to changing 
conditions, or, on the contrary, their lack of inner harmony 
and of adaptability; finally he should try to discover in 
human behavior a uniformity analogous to the uniformity 
which obtains in the physical order. 

And the method he advocates is the method of observa- 
tion, bearing on the character of man, on social customs, 
on the working of laws and institutions. For him experi- 
ence is the best training school for the moralist and the 
statesman: 


In moralibus oportet incipere a quibusdam effectibus con- 
sideratis circa actus humanos, . . . quia oportet in moralibus 
accipere ut principium quia ita est; quod quidem accipitur 
per experientiam et consuetudinem. Oportet illum qui suffi- 
ciens auditor vult esse moralis scientiae quod sit manu 
ductus et exercitatus in consuetudinibus humanae vitae, 
idest de bonis exterioribus et justis, idest de operibus vir- 
tutum, et universaliter de omnibus civilibus, sicut sunt leges 
et ordines Politicarum.® 


Moreover he is quite ready to admit the more or less 
conjectural character of the conclusions and of the antici- 
pations based upon the observations, for he is aware of the 
infinite variety of human conditions which is due for a 
great part to the intervention of free will: 


Operationes sunt in singularibus. Singularia sunt infinita. 


8 Ethicorum, I, 3, 4. 
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Infinitas singularium non potest ratione humana compre- 
hendi; inde est quod incertae sunt providentiae nostrae. 
Tamen per experientiam, singularia infinita reducuntur ad 
aliqua finita quae in pluribus accidunt.2 Opera hominum 
sunt contingentia, utpote libero arbitrio subjecta. Qui- 
cumque cognoscit effectum contingentem in sua causa tan- 
tum, non habet de eo nisi conjecturalem cognitionem.’® 


St. Thomas acknowledges the existence of first moral 
principles which are indemonstrable, command: our spon- 
taneous assent and seem to be innate. 


In natura humana oportet esse cognitionem veritatis sine 
inquisitione et in speculativis et in practicis; hance cogni- 
tionem oportet homini naturaliter inesse."* 

Sicut in speculativis . . . ita etiam in operativis sunt 
quaedam principia naturaliter cognita, quasi indemonstra- 
bilia principia et propinqua his, ut malum esse vitandum, 
nulli esse injuste nocendum, non furandum, et similia.’* 


These principles are the first norms of human action, the 
primary laws of nature, from which we derive by deduc- 
tion many practical conclusions: 


Ratio practica utitur quodam syllogismo in operabilibus. 
Ideo est invenire aliquid in ratione practica quod ita se 
‘habet ad operationes, sicut se habet propositio in ratione 
speculativa ad conclusiones."® 


But alongside with the deductive method, which is per- 
fectly legitimate, St. Thomas makes a place for another 
method, no less legitimate, which consists in adapting gen- 
eral principles to particular concrete conditions and re- 
quires the light of experience: 


® Summa Theol., II-II, q. 47, a. 3. 

10]. ¢., I, q. 14, ar. 13. 

11 De Veritate, q. 16, ar. 1. 

12 Ethicorum, V, 12. 

18 Summa Theol., I-II, q. 90, ar. 1, ad 2um. 
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A lege naturali dupliciter potest aliquid derivari: uno 
modo sicut conclusiones ex principiis, alio modo sicut deter- 
minationes quaedam aliquorum communium. . . . Primus 
quidem modus similis est ei quo in scientiis ex principiis 
conclusiones producuntur. Secundo modo simile est quod 
in artibus formae communes determinantur ad aliquid 
speciale; sicut artifex formam communem domus necesse est 
quod determinet ad hanc vel illam domus figuram. 


As we see, the Scholastic approach to the problem of 
value is neither purely rational nor purely empirical. St. 
Thomas embodies in his method the two elements which 
had been separated by Rationalists and Sociologists. True 
to the teaching of Aristotle, he assigns their proper place to 
reason and experience. 


Il. THe Concept or VALUE: ITs 
ORIGIN AND CONTENT 


It is in experience that St. Thomas finds the first idea 
of good. “Ratio boni in hoc consistit quod sit aliquid 
desiderabile. Unde Philosophus dicit: Bonum est quod 
omnia appetunt.” The fact that we thus associate in our 
first experience the good and the desirable, without asking 
ourselves whether we desire an object because it is good, 
or whether we deem it good because we happen to take an 
interest in it and desire it, seems to illustrate the general 
condition of human thought which does not begin by form- 
ing concepts which will then be associated, but rather starts 
with a confused grasp of its objects, leaving to analytical 
reflexion the task of making the necessary distinctions. 
Subject and object, being and modes or properties of being, 
are concepts which presuppose reflexion on the contents 
of our experience. In like manner desirability and good- 
ness, two terms which correspond to value in both its sub- 
jective and objective aspects, are not at first grasped as 
meaning the interest which is awakened in a subject in the 
presence of an object on the one hand, and on the other, 
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that quality or property of an object which arouses the 
subject’s interest. It is experience and reflexion which 
gradually make us distinguish between being desired and 
being desirable, between what St. Thomas would call 
Bonum apparens and Bonum reale. Our attitude towards 
objects that appeal to us is not always the same; objects 
which may have fascinated us, at other times repel us or 
become indifferent; little by little we correct our judg- 
ments, our appreciations; we cease to deem objects valu- 
able simply because we have valued them, but because we 
discover their worth. Our judgments of value no longer 
express merely a subjective state of our mind, but take an 
objective connotation. We realize that, even had we never 
responded to the appeal of certain objects, even had they 
never interested any one, they might and should appeal to 
anyone that might become cognizant of their worth. 

Hence we see St. Thomas pursuing his analysis of the 
notion of good, and making it consist not merely in being 
an object of desire, appetible, but in the perfection of that 
object. “Manifestum est quod unumquodque est appe- 
tibile secundum quod est perfectum, nam omnia appetunt 
suam perfectionem”’; and again, “ Unumquodque dicitur 
bonum in quantum est perfectum; sic enim appetibile 
est.”** When, at the beginning of the Ia—IIae, he deals 
with the problem of man’s ultimate end, the Holy Doctor 
gives the following reason for his assertion that there can 
be only one ultimate end: 


Cum unumquodque appetat suam perfectionem, illud appe- 
tit aliquis ut ultimum finem quod appetit ut bonum per- 
fectum et completivum suiipsius. Unde Augustinus dicit: 
‘finem boni nunc dicimus, non quod consumitur ut non sit, 
sed quod perficitur ut plene sit.’ Oportet igitur quod ulti- 
mus finis ita impleat totum hominis appetitum, quod nihil 


14 Summa Theol., I, q. 5, ar. 1, 5. 
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extra ipsum appetendum relinquatur; quod esse non posset 
si aliquid extraneum ad ipsius perfectionem requiratur.’® 


The origin of our concept of good is therefore to be 
sought in the consciousness we have of our needs, of the 
tendencies and exigencies of our nature. We call good, and 
therefore we value, whatever satisfies these aspirations and 
fulfils these needs. And this is not an empty formula. 
To give it real content, it is enough to analyze our needs 
and inclinations, to classify their objects, to determine the 
ends at which we aim naturally. 


Omnia illa ad quae homo habet naturalem inclinationem, 
ratio naturaliter apprehendit ut bona et per consequens ut 
opere prosequenda et contraria eorum ut mala et vitanda.'® 


Of all these tendencies the most fundamental ones are the 
instinct of self-preservation, the sexual instinct, the re- 
ligious and the social instincts: 


Inest primo homini inclinatio ad bonum secundum natu- 
ram qua communicat cum omnibus substantiis, prout sci- 
licet quaelibet substantia appetit conservationem sui esse 
secundum suam naturam; et secundum hanc inclinationem 
pertinent ad legem naturalem ea per quae vita hominis 
conservatur, et contrarium impeditur. Secundo inest homini 
inclinatio ad aliqua magis specialia, in qua communicat cum 
caeteris animalibus; et secundum hoc dicuntur esse de lege 
naturali quae natura omnia animalia docuit, ut est com- 
mixtio maris et feminae, et educatio liberorum, et similia. 
Tertio modo inest homini inclinatio ad bonum secundum 
naturam rationis, quae est sibi propria; sicut habet homo 
naturalem inclinationem ad hoc quod veritatem cognoscat 
de Deo, et ad hoc quod in societate vivat; et secundum hoc 
ad legem naturalem pertinent ea quae ad hujusmodi incli- 
nationem spectant, utpote quod homo ignorantiam vitet, 
quod alios non offendat, cum quibus debet conversari, et 
caetera hujusmodi.’” 


15 J-IT, q. 2, ar. 3. 
16 Summa Theol., I-II, q. 2, ar. 2. 
17 Summa Theol., I-II, q. 94, ar. 2. 
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Over and above the ends that reason assigns to human 
endeavors, Christian philosophers who accept Revelation 
acknowledge the historical fact of man’s elevation to a 
supernatural order, and the supernatural value of such acts 
by which man, aided by the divine grace, seeks his super- 
natural destiny. This order of grace entails a transforma- 
tion of our concepts and judgments of value. This law of 
Christ, which, not unfrequently, is a scandal for reason, 
springs from a higher than human reason. 


III. Tue Fuucrvuations or Morau VALUES 


In the eyes of modern sociologists, one of the main causes 
of the discredit into which the old ethical systems have 
fallen is their claim to universality and immutability. 
These systems make moral values static, while history and 
ethnology reveal the extreme diversity and mobility of 
moral codes. Durkheim asserts quite positively: “It is in 
the nature of things that morals should vary; there are 
as many moral codes as there are social types.” *® 

This criticism does not hit the Thomistic position. No 
less than the sociologists the Holy Doctor recognizes the 
extreme variety of moral standards, so much so that he 
expresses no surprise at seeing some ask whether these 
standards are natural or purely conventional: 


Circa opera virtuosa non habetur certa scientia hominum, 
sed magna differentia est in hoc quod homines de iis judi- 
cant; nam quaedam, quae a quibusdam reputantur justa et 
honesta, a quibusdam reputantur injusta et inhonesta secun- 
dum differentiam temporum et locorum et personarum... . 
Ex ista differentia contingit quosdam opinari quod nihil est 
naturaliter justum vel honestum, sed secundum legis posi- 
tionem.?® 


The explanation of these variations of morals is found 


18 Bulletin de la Société de Philosophie, 1909. 
19 Ethicorum, I, 3. 
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in the distinction between the primary concepts and the 
essential principles which are universally recognized and 
immutable, and their concrete and particular applications 
which admit of an infinite variety; between what we may 
call the absolute and the relative elements of any moral 
system. And not only does the Holy Doctor recognize such 
variations, but he accounts for them in a manner which 
should satisfy our sociologists. Msgr. Deploige, who has 
made a special study of St. Thomas’s teaching on this 
point,” gives under three headings the factors to which 
St. Thomas traces the variations of morals: the influence 
of passions; the unequal degree of cultural development, 
and the variety of environment. A few texts will suffice 
to illustrate this point. 


a. Influence of passions. Indulgence grows into habit 
and habits warp the judgment and deform the conscience 
of even large groups: 


Quantum ad praecepta secundaria, potest lex naturalis 
deleri de cordibus hominum vel propter malas persuasiones, 
vel etiam propter pravas consuetudines et habitus corruptos, 
sicut apud quosdam non reputabantur latrocinia peccata, vel 
etiam vitia contra naturam.”* 


b. Degree of cultural development. This affects the 
moral judgments not only of individuals but also of com- 
munities, and here we find St. Thomas stressing the dis- 
tinction between the barbaric or primitive morality and the 
morality of civilized nations: 


Barbaries convenienter hoc signo declaratur quod homines 
vel non utuntur legibus vel irrationalibus utuntur. .. . 
Simpliciter barbari nominatur illi qui ratione deficiunt, vel 
propter regionem coeli quam intemperatam sortiuntur, ut ex 


20 Le conflit de la Morale et de la Sociologie, ch. vii, §4. I acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to this author to whom I owe the inspiration of 
this paper and most of my quotations. 


21 Summa Theol., I-II, q. 94, ar. 6. 
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ipsa dispositione regionis hebetes ut plurimum inveniantur, 
vel etiam propter malam consuetudinem in aliquibus terris 
existentem ex qua provenit ut homines irrationales et quasi 
brutales reddantur.”? 


Hence the evolution of moral codes and institutions, and 
above all, the progress brought about by Christianity: 


Humanae rationi naturale esse videtur ut gradatim ab 
imperfecto ad perfectum perveniat. Primi qui intenderunt 
invenire aliquid utile communitati hominum, non valentes 
omnia ex seipsis considerare, instituerunt quaedam imper- 
fecta in multis deficientia quae posteriores mutaverunt in- 
stituentes aliqua quae in paucioribus deficere possunt a 
communi utilitate.** 


Nulla lege praeter legem Christi fuit prohibitum uxorem 
dimittere. . . . Sola lex Christi ad perfectum humanum 
genus adduxit; in lege Moysi et in legibus humanis non 
potuit totum auferri quod contra legem naturae erat.** 


ce. Variety of environment. Far from holding to the 
concept of a human nature one and the same everywhere 
and always, and therefore always and everywhere obeying 
the same moral code, St. Thomas recognizes the influence 
of the environment and of changing circumstances on 
human laws and institutions: 


Diversificantur ea quae sunt de lege naturali, secundum 
diversos status et conditiones hominum... . Lex naturalis 
secundum diversos status recipit determinationes diversas; 
et jus positivum etiam variatur secundum diversas homi- 
num conditiones in diversis temporibus.2> Justa per homi- 
nes posita non sunt eadem ubique. Hujus ratio est quia 
non est eadem ubique urbanitas sive politia.*° 


22 Politicorum, I, 1. 

23 Summa Theol., I-II, q. 97, ar. 1. 

24 Summa, III, q. 67, ar. 1, ad lum. 

25 Summa Theol., III, Sup. q. 41, ad 3um, ad 4um. 
26 Ethicorum, V, 12. 
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But these variations affect only the secondary applica- 
tions of principles which are universally recognized. And 
it is worth noting here, after we have shown how close St. 
Thomas comes to the sociologists when they stress the 
variations of morals, that the sociologists are not far from 
agreeing with the Holy Doctor when he stresses the abso- 
lute character of certain moral concepts and principles. 
Truth cannot contradict truth; the facts gathered by soci- 
ologists can be embodied in the Thomistic philosophy of 
Value, and the principles upon which that philosophy is 
based are so evident as to force the assent of the Sociolo- 
gists, when they come out of the beclouding atmosphere 
of argument. The Thomistic insistence on the universal- 
ity of certain fundamental rules of action is echoed by 
Espinas: * 


Morals, in spite of its variations in time and space, has 
always consisted of a few essential principles, which are the 
essential conditions of social life, constitute the fundamental 
code of morality, and develop, according to circumstances 
and environment, into the particular laws and precepts. 


Durkheim takes the same position, and brings teleological 
considerations, when he states that the value of a moral 
principle springs from the fact that “it cannot be denied 
without impairing the essential conditions of collective, and 
consequently of individual, life,” and that, to establish the 
value of such a principle, if it were contested, it would be 
enough “to compare it with other precepts the intrinsic 
morality of which is recognized, to see whether it serves 
the same ends.” ** He even goes so far as to enumerate 
the general principles, which he takes to be established 
supreme norms of moral action: order, harmony, social 
solidarity. 


27 Des sociétés animales, p. 147. 
28 Division du Travail Social, p. 36. 
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If the norms of morality and the standards of value 
have evolved in the past, can we not expect that they will 
continue to evolve? 

To the idea of evolution, in the moral and in the social 
order, as well as in the biological order, is often associated 
the idea of progress, and it may be that, for a great part, 
the success of the theories which emphasize the element 
of relativity in moral standards, is due to the dissatisfac- 
tion with the existing order and to the desire for a higher 
code of morals which might be made possible by a better 
type of social organization. The words, New Deal, have 
a sort of magic attraction. 

We know the fallacy of thus associating the two ideas: 
change and progress; the newer is not necessarily the 
better, and changes may be for the worse as well as for the 
better; without being “laudator temporis acti,” one may 
wonder whether the New Morality is not both a sign and 
a factor of immorality. Still the lesson of history teaches 
us that progress has been accomplished, and that morals 
is possessed of a real dynamism. But it must be clear that 
progress, if it takes place, should obey the law of genuine 
developments, not involving an absolute reversal of all 
ancient rules and standards, but a deeper understanding 
of the moral concepts leading to a more perfect interpre- 
tation and a better application of the moral ideals, and 
to a better adjustment and adaptation of these ideals to 
changing conditions and environment. 

If therefore we sought a criterion by which we could 
discern genuine developments from corruptions of morals, 
we might find it in the notes by which Newman recog- 
nizes genuine developments of dogma.”® The first note is 
the preservation of the type of dogmatic truth; the second, 
the continuity of doctrinal principles; the third, the power 
of assimilation of a dogmatic idea; the fourth, its logical 


29 Essay on Development of Christian Doctrine, Part II, ch. v. 
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sequence; the fifth, the anticipation of its future; the 
sixth, its conservative action upon its past; and the sev- 
enth, its chronic vigor. Summing up those criteria and 
applying them to our present object, values, standards, 
and norms of action, we recognize the distinction we have 
made between the absolute elements, which are immutable, 
and the relative elements, which alone can change. The 
notes of preservation and conservative action, and of con- 
tinuity refer to the absolute elements; while the relative 
element is implied in the notes of assimilation, logical 
sequence, anticipations, and chronic vigor. 

Is it necessary to illustrate the process of revaluation 
which has been going on in the past and may be expected 
to continue in the future? Take the recognition of human 
personality. It is as old as the human race, but it has 
been constantly evolving. There is a vast difference, for 
instance, between the status of the wife and children in the 
modern family and their status in the pagan, or even in 
the medieval christian family. Slavery has given place to 
serfdom, which in turn has been succeeded by the emanci- 
pation of the employee. This emancipation is not com- 
plete yet, and a fuller recognition of the personality of the 
worker seems to be one of the ends pursued by the labor 
movement. 

The Reformation and the French Revolution stressed the 
rights of the individual, no doubt under the urge of the 
greater value attached to personality. But experience has 
shown the perils of excessive individualism, and in late 
years we see the ideas of solidarity and social cooperation 
taking a greater hold of imaginations. These ideas seem 
to inspire the new theory of production, not for profit 
alone, but also for service, and, transported to the inter- 
national order, they are the basis of the ideal Society of 
Nations, in an attempt to substitute cooperation for con- 
flict-breeding competition. 
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St. Thomas regards the right of private ownership as 
perfectly legitimate, but he does not view it as a funda- 
mental right; he traces it to a human institution: 


Secundum just naturale non est distinctio possessionum, 
sed magis secundum condictum quod pertinet ad jus posi- 
tivum. Proprietas possessionum juri naturali superadditur 
per adinventionem rationis humanae.*° 


This institution has justified itself by the benefits it has 
conferred on the human race; but should conditions change 
to such a degree that, instead of meeting human needs, it 
should prove detrimental, or should a better method of 
providing for those needs be found really practical, there 
is nothing in St. Thomas’s teaching to forbid a reconsid- 
eration of the validity, or at any rate of the modalities of 
this right. 

Let these examples suffice to illustrate our contention 
that the Scholastic philosophy of value, if it be read in the 
light of the teaching of its most authentic exponent, is 
anything but a static philosophy. Careful to safeguard 
the fundamental values, it recognizes the diversity and the 
mobility of human nature which is ever calling for new 
applications and for new adjustments of these fundamental 
unchanging values. It is both static and dynamic; its 
stability and its adaptability are interdependent and make 
for what Newman would call “fidelity in the develop- 
ment of ideas.” 


Jutes A. BAISNEE. 
The Sulpician Seminary, 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


30 Summa Theol., II-II, q. 66, ar. 2. 





THE FAMILY IN RELATION TOA 
PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY 


stimulating but unbalanced Rousseau main- 

tained, or whether nature provides us with order 
and government as his opponents claim, the indisputable 
fact remains that the interplay of a myriad forces, civiliza- 
tional and cultural, creates conditions which give society 
the appearance, if not the reality, of a “crazy quilt.’ 
However, if we realize that knowledge of social reality is 
never fully attained; that society never fully attains its 
end and that “things of the natural law vary according to 
the various states and conditions of men,” perhaps we can 
understand why there will be always more or less incon- 
gruity between social affairs and humanistic conceptions. 
Uniting this clue with the concept of relation and the Aris- 
totelian observation on the essentially social nature of man, 
we can arrive at a theoretical understanding of social real- 
ity which will serve as a broad basis for interpreting and 
controlling social activity from the standpoint of its bear- 
ing on the realization of social values. 

A social relationship, as opposed to purely physical and 
logical relations, involves first, inter-human activity; sec- 
ondly, the standing, order, position, or regard which obtains 
between the parties; and thirdly, the purpose, direction, 
intention or idea controlling the activity. The union and 
weaving of these three essential elements under various 
conditions constitute the nucleus of society and the raw 
material of the social fabric as well as the basis for a 
multiplicity of civilizational and cultural resultants rang- 

134 


W © stismatet SOCIETY puts man in chains as the 
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ing from hotels to the metaphysics of social reality. Pref- 
aced by this very brief description of a social relationship, 
we can now define society as a system of real relationships 
resulting from inter-human social activity in response to a 
fundamental need of human nature. Strictly speaking, 
society between individuals is contemporaneous with the 
inter-human action, or what may be termed the social 
process. In other words, the actual relationship comes to 
an end with the termination of the process and the possi- 
bility of its reappearance depends on the capacities and 
facilities of the individuals to establish it again. The real- 
ity then, corresponding to the term society is in the per- 
sonality of the individual, but we are forced by the in- 
adequacy of words and the imperfections of thought to 
transform this reality into a kind of separate relative en- 
tity or a category apart, existing in its own right. We are 
not especially concerned here with the epistemology under- 
lying this mental methodology. The problem is rather 
obscure but, nevertheless, an important one involving the 
philosophy of distinction and separation, the nature of 
thought-objects, analogous sensuous reasoning and the 
essential unity of the concrete individual of sense experi- 
ence. The question has a Thomistic and a Scotistic aspect 
and is closely related to the extreme doctrines which gave 
birth to the atomistic and organismic conceptions of society 
and a whole host of fantastic names such as the “social 
mind,” “social will,” “objective mind,” “collective con- 
sciousness,” “culture-cycle-soul” and so forth. It is be- 
cause social relationships have the characteristics we 
attributed to them above, and are not an isolated multi- 
plicity of random actions that we are permitted to speak 
of the unity of society and focus our attention on the sys- 
tem of relationships rather than on the characteristics 
which connect the members. In this sense we can speak 
of a web of orderly or systematic relationships having 
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many designs; but a dynamic system, as it were, rather 
than a static one; always being spun anew and always 
maintained by the characteristics, interests, attitudes and 
valuations which link the members. 

While a satisfactory understanding of the essence of 
society comes only through an analysis which gives priority 
to the dynamic aspect, yet the full significance of the social 
process cannot be grasped without a consideration of its 
social resultants. However, if priority is given to the static 
aspect, society is bound to develop into a subject “sui 
generis” equipped with a myriad social forces which give 
rise to a very real antithesis of the individual and society. 
Viewing society in its static aspect it takes on the char- 
acteristics of a system, a totality in which we find unity, 
not, however, the intrinsic kind of unity which belongs to 
an individual substance, but a unity of external order de- 
pending on the multiplication and repetition of certain 
forms of inter-human activity essential to human life and 
social well-being. In the light of these considerations, we 
are forced to conclude that the locus of society is in the 
personality of the individual of sense experience; that 
terms such as “social mind” and “social distance” are in 
the last analysis contradictory, though pragmatic mental 
constructs serving a useful function but also highly quali- 
fied to lead social-thinking astray. Society may have a bad 
name, but trying to gain control over the enemy by mis- 
representing him in imagination is, to say the least, poor 
tactics. Society, social life and social welfare exist for the 
good of individual persons. This is the fundamental prop- 
osition which must be constantly kept in mind in our in- 
terpretations of the social structure, the organizations, 
associations, institutions, communities and groups which 
we find within it, the ways in which they are moulded and 
the direction of their change. 

The family is the fundamental unit of the social matrix. 
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The term is a very ancient one and consequently may be 
used in a variety of references. It is an association if we 
are thinking specifically of the partners in their married 
life. If we are thinking of the way people enter that 
association and the sanctions attached to it, then it is an 
institution, and if attention is focused on the younger 
members, the organization has all the characteristics of a 
community. Here, however, we are trying to analyze 
some of the more important underlying forces which tend 
to preserve or undermine the family as a social form, con- 
sequently we are using the term in its broad anthropolog- 
ical sense as well as in its more restricted meanings. 

The family is an expression of various aspects of human 
nature; it is rooted in a complex of impulses and desires 
deeply inwrought in the conative side of our nature and 
is supported, sustained and brought to full fruition by the 
ideals and values of the cognitive and intellectual side of 
our nature. It is the focus of every conceivable kind of 
emotion ranging from love and affection to jealousy and 
anger, from family-pride to complete loss of it, from devo- 
tion and care to selfish neglect. In no other group-process 
do we find common interests and attitudes, traditions and 
customs, creeds and ideals exerting such a far-reaching in- 
fluence in moulding and shaping the minds of its members. 
It is the scene of conflicts, partly because no phase of 
human nature is completely excluded from it, partly be- 
cause it is not a self-sufficient social unit and partly because 
it is the meeting place of like and common values and 
clashing cultures. While problems of adjustment are never 
completely absent and while they disrupt and terminate 
the individual family association, yet they do not under- 
mine the family as a social form of mating and procreating 
in accordance with ideals embodied and expressed in the 
institutional arrangement of marriage. More particularly 
then, the characteristics of the family as a social form are 
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determined, not by dissolution and divorce, but by the 
recognized institutional arrangement defining mating and 
the conditions of procreating. Many types of institutional 
arrangement are found within the history of the family, 
and the principles on which they rest range from the three 
“goods” of St. Augustine’s idea of a strictly monogamous 
marriage to a more or less polygamous ephemeral affair of 
an experimental nature. The fact that the family as a 
universal social form is conditioned by some socially recog- 
nized institutional arrangement has led to the question of 
the original form of the family. 

Nowhere do we meet with such diversity of opinion as 
in that department of anthropology intrusted with the 
care of the primitive family. Instead of joining the an- 
thropologists in the questionable search for the original 
family, we shall briefly examine some of the more signifi- 
cant conclusions of Westermarck and Briffault, two out- 
standing representatives whose views cannot be very well 
omitted from any consideration of the family. Wester- 
marck says in the preface to his three-volume work: “T 
commenced my work as a faithful adherent of the theory 
of primitive promiscuity and tried to discover fresh evi- 
dence for it in custom which I thought might be inter- 
preted as survivals from a time when individual marriage 
did not exist. I had not proceeded very far, however, when 
I found that I was on the wrong track.” The theory that 
the original condition of mankind was a state of promis- 
cuity got wide recognition in the writings of many, and 
notably in McLennan, Lewis H. Morgan and Lord Ave- 
bury. After a painstaking examination of the alleged 
relics of indiscriminate cohabitation, Westermarck states: 
“The hypothesis of a primitive stage of promiscuity not 

1 McLennan, Studies in Ancient Society, pp. 92-95; L. H. Morgan, Sys- 


tems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family, pp. 480-487; 
Lord Avebury, Origin of Civilization, pp. 1-68. 
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only lacks all foundation in fact, but is utterly opposed to 
the most probable inference we are able to make as regards 
the early condition of man.”? Distinguishing between the 
many eccentricities of monogamy, he disposes of polygyny 
in terms of the social position of the first wife and sup- 
ports his contention with an array of secondary factors, 
such as the attraction of female youth, the influence of 
children on cohabitation, the desire for many offspring, 
infant mortality, blood feuds, reputation, wealth, author- 
ity, the desire to perpetuate a cult and so forth. Group 
marriage, he finds, is a combination of polygyny and 
polyandry, and occurs nowhere except side by side with 
polyandry, which he traces to economic motives, poor soil, 
family property, emigration problems and occupations in 
which men are not free to devote themselves to family 
welfare. Tracing custom through rights and physical force 
to male possessiveness, Westermarck establishes the theory 
that the monogamous marriage and the patriarchal family 
is the original form. 

In his massive three-volume work which he accom- 
plished single-handed, Robert Briffault takes up the case 
of “The Mothers” and, using practically the same anthro- 
pological facts as Westermarck, arrives at opposite con- 
clusions. Starting with the animal world, he illustrates 
the importance of the mothers in that realm of life. He 
refutes the common notion that “love of adornment is an 
innate trait of the daughters of Eve,” and also illustrates 
that the ornamental display of the primitive male follows 
the law of the animal world. Giving priority to the eco- 
nomic rather than the biological aspect of marriage, he 
interprets the primitive custom connected with wife- 
choosing in terms of the economic needs of the wife, and 
pointing to the existence of matrilineal institutions, he 


2 Edward Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, vol. I, p. 38. 
8 Robert Briffault, The Mothers, vol. I, chs. ITI-X. 
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shows the despotic power of the female in primitive groups. 
Analyzing various taboos controlling primitive action and 
regulating marriage, he finds that the acts of the savage 
have no positive moral value, but are subject to a social 
control having its source in a conflict between tradition, 
inherited impulses and opposing instincts. These taboos, 
customs, clashing instincts and traditions operating amidst 
a growing complex of economic conditions brought about 
the monogamous patriarchal type of family which in the 
process of evolution passed through the prior stages of 
promiscuity, polygyny and matrilineal institutions respec- 
tively. 

Both Westermarck’s translation of the savage in terms 
of human selfishness and Briffault’s rendering of him in 
terms of economic needs and maternal instincts strike wide 
of the mark. No doubt the factors emphasized are most 
important, but historical illustration belongs to an alto- 
gether different category of being from that of proof. We 
cannot agree with them even as far as they have gone, 
simply because both have gone too far. The reality of any 
problem may easily vanish before the surgical device of 
nerve-splitting distinctions and divisions, and in this sense 
there are limits to every investigation which generally 
make themselves known through experience in the process 
of enquiry. We must have some notion of where to draw 
lines as well as where to stop and begin, otherwise we are 
bound to fail. In analyzing either savage or sophisticated 
human nature we can distinguish conceptually certain 
thought-objects and predicate them of either primitive or 
civilized humanity, but we can say what kind of separa- 
bility is even a clue of a real distinction in the concrete 
savage or modern mind. The fact is, that in traveling this 
difficult road our only slant is that of sensuous analogy, 
and we are always in danger of being mentally ambushed 
by our own conceptions. While we cannot separate primi- 
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tive man from the context in which we find him, yet we 
cannot deny that he is played upon by the forces of nature, 
and unless we are prepared to state that he is not capable 
of responding by way of social selection and personal choice 
we cannot agree with Briffault that primitive taboos, cus- 
toms and folkways are the outcome of aclashing of mechan- 
ical instincts in a mere center devoid of all traces of an 
attitude towards life. No matter whence the most savage 
man came, wherever he is discovered he is found to be 
fundamentally the same as ourselves. This is the central 
fact about which all others revolve and any partial view 
of it, such as we find in the above writers, leads only to 
partial explanation and exaggeration. It is possible, of 
course, to correlate and evaluate to some extent the various 
factors, both inner and outer, which are mainly respon- 
sible for the institutions of primitive man, yet we can 
appreciate the serious objections to any supposed original 
form of the family based upon an over-simplified psychol- 
ogy of human motivations and an erroneous, but convinc- 
ing, method of deterministic thinking about a single factor 
in a complex situation. It is extremely difficult, if not 
indeed impossible, to think of a group living and belonging 
together among whom there is no recognized institutional 
arrangement controlling sexual relations, mating and the 
care of children. In this sense, the family has no one 
original form. 

The family, unlike the state, is a compact and closely- 
knit association. The characteristics which link the mem- 
bers are inwrought in an order of reality which prevents 
us from applying the term father, husband, mother, wife, 
brother and sister to any member of the group chosen in- 
discriminately. The foundation of the various relation- 
ships is also the basis on which the feeling of “belonging- 
together” rests. If we depart very far from these basic 
categories of reality, then family responsibility and marital 
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obligation becomes a chimera of the imagination, flourish- 
ing or withering away with the ephemeral conditions of 
temporary expediency. This is the doctrine of moderate 
realism and the conception of reality on which the Chris- 
tian form of the family association has its basis. 

The Christian culture initiated a new view of life: new 
values and new social attitudes came into being and pro- 
found and far-reaching changes in the whole social struc- 
ture followed. In the quest for origins and destinies, things 
were traced to the deeper sources of the Divine and nat- 
ural law and the family took on new roots in the sacrament 
of matrimony. With the spread of Christianity and its 
deeper penetration into the hearts and lives of the people, 
the marriage contract became sanctified in intention, sur- 
rounded with rubric and reinforced by a social philosophy 
born of the metaphysics of theology and the principles of 
human psychology. The partners uniting of their own 
free will in an indissoluble union, received a gift of grace 
which strengthens and directs the will in a constant effort 
to achieve the end of matrimony. This sacramental ideal, 
as a spiritual force sustaining marital cohesion, received 
its first shock from the doctrines latent in the philosophy 
of the Reformation. New conceptions of the relation of 
faith and the visible sign to the reality of grace, provided 
the opening wedge which in time was to crack the sacra- 
ments asunder and prepare the way for the doctrine of 
“justification by faith alone” and the disappearance of 
those sacraments which could not positively and definitely, 
according to the New Testament, establish their claim to 
have been instituted by the Redeemer of mankind. Here 
again we are entering a field where nothing short of care- 
ful investigation can reveal the social process as it crystal- 
lized in this break with tradition and conspired with a 
combination of other factors of the inner and outer order 
to initiate and stimulate the social transformation known 
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as the industrial revolution. Max Weber‘ traces the 
growth of capitalism to the creed of the new doctrines 
taught in the home and especially to the strong influence 
of the Reformed faith of Calvinism and its exaggerated 
stress on the importance of each individual personally 
supervising his own state of grace, not through the magic 
of sacraments, but through his own personal conduct and 
the rational planning of his own life in accordance with 
the inner lights of his individual “calling”. While the 
correlation between the various stages of capitalism and 
the many phases through which it passed is not always as 
clear-cut as Max Weber represents it, yet he draws atten- 
tion to the supreme importance of the indoctrination of 
the new ethical ideas in moulding the family and in shap- 
ing the whole social structure. No doubt the old medieval 
type of Catholic was at a disadvantage, especially in an 
increasingly competitive world, when compared to the 
Protestant whose new slant on appraising the excellencies 
of the good life enabled him to identify his material pros- 
perity with his salvation. Certainly the new culture set 
the stage for a less stable type of family, less subject to 
ecclesiastical control, less dependent on parental advice in 


the process of its formation, less inclusive in its function- 


ing and much more dependent on its own inherent strength 
for its stability and solidarity. 

It may seem to some that the far-reaching implications 
of modern civilization has given us a new type of family, 
essentially different from preceding conceptions of it born 
in the ancient days of the Divine and natural law when 
marriage was nourished with revealed dogma and subject 
to decisions of validity and nullity drawn from a legal 
system of universal canon law administered by ecclesias- 
tical courts at a time when the state had not yet found the 


*Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (tr. 
by T. Parsons). 
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solution to the problem of the “two swords.” Here we 
have to face the question of the family of our own day 
and examine the internal forces which sustain or tend to 
disrupt it. The family has three essential purposes or 
functions, and the proper balancing of these three func- 
tions should result in an enduring and stable family asso- 
ciation. These functions are: first, the birth, physical care 
and education of children; secondly, the social good of the 
partners in family life; and thirdly, the permanent satis- 
faction of the sexual relationship in accordance with a 
scale of values. The primary purpose of the family is the 
procreation of children, and if it were possible to remove 
that function to some kind of social agency devised by the 
state for that purpose, then there would be no need for 
the family as we know it. There is, however, no need to 
dwell on that point, as the birth and upbringing of chil- 
dren are guarded by profound instincts against which the 
most totalitarian state is powerless. The fact that this 
primary end of marriage is not always fulfilled does not 
remove the task or the responsibility but prompts us to 
seek the reasons and the underlying valuations which 
bring about the voluntary limitation of the existence of 
children within the family association. A problem which 
is very frequently confounded with social phenomena 
which resemble or result from it. 

Our second characteristic, the family good, is a most 
essential but most elusive species of reality, and no doubt 
some will dispute what we herein set up to be the most 
satisfactory standard of family values. By family good, 
we mean a special kind of family order or harmony the 
fundamental concepts of which are intuitively perceived as 
agreeing with certain types of inter-human activity within 
the family group. Starting, therefore, with the observa- 
tion of family relationships, and premising the possibility 
of intuitive perception, we can form concepts of order. 
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Granting that we have made no error in the fundamental 
process and that our concepts have been checked, we can, 
through processes of judgment and comparison arrive at 
that kind of order which we conceive to be most conducive 
to family well-being and in keeping with the well-being of 
society. Since the primary function of marriage is the 
procreation of children, it follows most certainly there- 
from that the family good must be conceived in relation 
to this end. In other words, unless the reproductive func- 
tion is intentionally separated from the social sexual rela- 
tionship, children usually appear in the form of helpless, 
crude, unpolished resultants, giving rise to new problems 
and new social relationships within the family association. 
This, of course, does not mean that the good of the hus- 
band and wife is to be completely subordinated to the 
good of the children. Any theory which unduly empha- 
sizes the well-being of children at the expense of the 
husband-wife relationship is bound to prove intolerable in 
human affairs and break down in actual practice. What is 
meant, however, is that the parents are obliged to realize 
their responsibility to their offspring; its claims to affec- 
tionate membership in the permanent organization of the 


‘home, and its privilege to develop its character and form 


its habits under their tutelage and guidance. Theoreti- 
cally, therefore, the well-being of the children has priority 
over the good of the parents; however, in family affairs 
the whole situation must be conceived as an interactive 
process in which children are not only ends but also means, 
responding to the attention they demand, reflecting the 
personalities of the parents and contributing in a myriad 
ways to the happiness of the home. The task of providing 
for children stamps the union with a character of perma- 
nency which again reacts on the security of the home and 
helps to remove it from the shifting sands of emotional 
uncertainty to the solid ground of assurance and confi- 
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dence. The child-raising stage of the partnership, in its 
trials and troubles, carries the greatest human sanction we 
know for the indissolubility of the marriage contract. In 
conformity with the concept of family order on which the 
family good is based, it is mentally impossible to think 
generally of the good of children in terms of divorce, sep- 
aration, and marriage contracts that are breakable at will. 
In this connection Professor Urwick in his book The Social 
Good states: 


I assert as a fundamental article of social philosophy which 
I believe to be incontrovertible, this apparent paradox: that 
whereas all other groupings and relationships should be more 
elastic and more fluid for the sake of the individual good, the 
one group which is at the base of all the rest, must in the interests 
of the very same good, be regarded as normally unbreakable and 
fixed, depending as it does for its highest excellence upon the very 
difficulties which its fixity forces us to face and overcome.® 


Side by side, however, with what we regard as the essence 
of the monogamous family we have the existence of 
divorce; a rather mischievous institution which has now 
a recognized standing in all modern states except a few. 
In the modern age divorcees are not regarded as “ throw- 
ing themselves upon society in the undefined and dan- 
gerous character of a wife without a husband and a 
husband without a wife” as they were in England in 
1790. The attitude towards divorce is no longer that of 
misfortune, futility and pity. The modern view is that 
of the “safety valve” safeguarding genuine liberty and 
the sacredness of personality in the marital association. 
Bertrand Russell, taking a much more serious view, makes 
the following statement: “Easy divorce, as it exists in 
America must be regarded as a transitional stage on the 
way from the bi-parental to the purely maternal family.” ? 


5 E. J. Urwick, The Social Good, p. 138. 
6 Cf. Joyce, Christian Marriage, p. x. 
7 Bertrand Russell, Marriage and Morals, p. 238. 
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Divorce presupposes the existence of a marriage contract. 
the permission of the state to set it aside, and usually 
conflicting husband-wife relationships. In those countries 
where the state sets aside the marriage contract at the 
mutual request of the married parties, the question of ten- 
sion and conflict may or may not arise. But in those 
countries where voluntary agreement alone is not a suffi- 
cient reason, marital conflict is supposed to exist and the 
divorce-seekers are supposed to tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. Now, if this latter condition were 
possible in human or legalistic affairs there seems to be no 
valid reason why we should accept the legalistic interpre- 
tation as a satisfactory explanation of the social phenom- 
enon of divorce. The ease or difficulty with which divorce 
is obtained depends, of course, on the law, but the law 
itself is essentially negative in character and is not even a 
reliable index of the social philosophy of the people whu 
live under its formula. The law does not help us to under- 
stand the particular type of conflict in question, the pro- 
cesses involved in its origin, the factors which help to 
maintain it, the concrete situation influencing it, the 
numerous aspects of social reality conditioning it and the 
conflicting standards of values of the parties engaged in it. 
Surely we cannot say that the family is in a much higher 
maternal stage in the Scandinavian countries where divorce 
is easily obtained than in the Irish Free State which has 
no divorce laws. Likewise we are not permitted to say 
that because Oregon has a divorce rate four times as high 
as Pennsylvania that the house-wives of Portland exceed 
their sisters in Pittsburgh in family control by the startling 
ratio of four to one. Family change and family stability, 
therefore, cannot be measured in the legal terms of an in- 
stitution so elusive as divorce. We are forced to go much 
deeper and find the forces, personal and social, creating 
and influencing family adjustment. In fact, a thorough 
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analysis of the family group, the types of relationships we 
find within it and the phenomena to which they give rise 
is the only way of establishing a body of knowledge relat- 
ing to the interpretation of family adjustment and con- 
flict. Until we have something resembling this system of 
theoretical knowledge, based on an exact translation of 
rights and responsibilities and formulated in generalizations 
describing the various positions which the partners assume 
towards each other in various situations and stages of 
family life, the practical sociologist is handicapped in his 
work and the unadjusted family will continue to turn to 
the divorce court in self-defence. This, however, is a prob- 
lem which belongs to the theoretical side of the young 
science of sociology. 

While it is characteristically true and absolutely essen- 
tial that the idea of family responsibility is usually re- 
placed in the mundane situation by a feeling of satisfaction 
and happiness arising from a loving mutuality of efforts 
and services, yet the relative positions of the partners, 
their interests and attitudes must be governed by some- 
thing more fundamental than the transitory feeling of hap- 
piness and purely altruistic emotions. This basis we find 
in the ethical idea of responsibility, and although it dis- 
appears into the background of consciousness in family 
action, yet it can never fade away completely as the basic 
motive sustaining family solidarity. The idea of responsi- 
bility carries in its implication something more than the 
idea of disorder, wrong or what the moral philosophers 
term material morality. Material disorder does not always 
involve responsibility and equally so a lack of responsi- 
bility does not always express itself in material disorder. 
In other words, family adjustment and family responsi- 
bility are not exactly identical terms; the latter is the 
basis of the former, and in the quaint language of the 
Schoolmen the former belongs to the material order while 
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the latter belongs to the formal order of things. It is diffi- 
cult to understand the concept of responsibility apart from 
the knowledge problem and the nature of the intellect; 
however, if we grant that man has the ability to form 
abstract or concrete universal concepts which have a foun- 
dation in reality, then there is little difficulty in seeing 
that the mind of man can grasp the order and the necessity 
for obedience to it that the community of the family de- 
mands. In this mental process the concept of family re- 
sponsibility is conceived in the intellect, born in the will, 
and takes its place in the mind as the fundamental motive 
for family stability. This motive, or the sense of respon- 
sibility as it is sometimes termed, applies with peculiar 
force to our third and most emotional function of the 
family. 

Here the monogamous ideal and the faithfulness it in- 
volves are brought face to face with the desire for change 
and strong temptations for new extra-marital sexual ex- 
periences. The satisfaction attached to the continuous 
fulfilment of the sex instinct within the security of the 
home is, no doubt, a powerful stimulant leading to the 
association of the family, and while it is a most funda- 
mental and extremely important social relationship, yet it 
cannot be regarded under any aspect as the basic factor 
of permanent family solidarity. The satisfaction associated 
with it is sometimes lastingly bound up with a great living 
force of affection, friendship and love, and sometimes asso- 
ciated with the more transitory passionate phenomenon 
known as “romantic love.” The emotion is exceedingly 
baffling, powerful and vague, and for that reason has lent 
itself, with much plausibility, tomany hasty, misleading and 
peculiarly futile generalizations in many departments of 
knowledge ranging from schools of psychology to schools 
of physical education. In the midst of such complexity we 
are at least certain that the partnership and the confidence 
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and friendship it demands are conditioned by all the weak- 
nesses, limitations, assaults and shocks that human life is 
“heir to.” Under these circumstances, and in the pres- 
ence of many types of recognized social institutions func- 
tioning as “remedies for concupiscence,” the doctrine of 
justification by love cannot be regarded as a sufficient 
guarantee for the permanency of the union. But full re- 
sponsibility presupposes knowledge, education and direc- 
tion, and in the absence of these conditions there is no 
such thing as real culpability. We can have sympathy but 
we dare not blame. One of the most striking character- 
istics of social change is the transference, not only of do- 
mestic but family personality functions to various agencies, 
associations and institutions. With the shedding of these 
personality functions there is a concomitant shifting of 
family responsibility, and the dead weight of sociological 
evidence confirms the unwillingness or inability of many 
social institutions to function in any responsible way for 
the preparation that family life demands. 

The limitation of children within the family calls for a 
much more satisfactory explanation than is usually given 
in terms of the invention and use of mechanical means 
whereby the sexual relationship is separated from its nat-— 
ural consequences. A knowledge of the ways and means 
of fulfilling the social sexual relationship without procrea- 
tion is, of course, an important factor in understanding 
how certain family valuations can be effectively accom- 
plished, but such knowledge does not enlighten us on the 
nature of these valuations, the ways in which they are 
brought about and the conditions which foster and pro- 
mote them. The phenomenon is much more complex than 
it is usually expressed and formulated, and partial expla- 
nations are frequently offered on the doubtful assumption 
that other factors in the social situation remain constant. 
The problem may, of course, be approached from different 
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angles, but from the point of view of social causation, a 
satisfactory explanation within the limits of probability, 
can only be reached by seeking an understanding of the 
valuations associated with offspring and the ways in which 
such valuations are conditioned by other aspects of social 
reality and social change. Here we are presented with a 
variety of interlocking social factors and cultural resul- 
tants, such as interests and attitudes, religion and morality, 
philosophy and education, needs and desires, customs and 
fashions, traditions and habits, standards of living and 
economic security, competition and personal achievement, 
associations and organizations, and so forth. The solution 
of the problem depends on our ability to select, classify 
and analyze these joint causes and discover the pattern of 
their coherence in a total changing situation. Depending 
on our purpose, the factors take on various degrees of im- 
portance. The feeling of guilt, for instance, attached to 
the violation of a moral code may be the chief factor hin- 
dering the realization of distinct desires for a limited family 
under adverse economic conditions. Inasmuch as the feel- 
ing of culpability implies calling to account for the viola- 
tion of responsibility, the problem takes on a distinctly 
ethical aspect focused on the question of the possibility 
of moral obligation under a given set of circumstances. 
Here we enter the realm where the social and ethical 
aspect of the third and first characteristics of the family 
meet and clash. On the question of the harmony of these 
two functions there are sincere differences of opinion. The 
question of a socio-religious one may be discussed in the 
predominant light of either religious or social values and 
from the point of view of religious or social expediency. 
The religious side of the question cannot be lightly dis- 
missed because it does make a great deal of difference to 
society what men actually believe. St. Thomas Aquinas 
offers definite criteria for evaluating the moral character 
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of motivations when the marital act is not previously gov- 
erned by the intention of offspring. He does not, however, 
treat the question from the longitudinal point of view.’ 
The Catholic Church is well-nigh alone as a religious body 
on her firm stand on “virtuous continence,” yet she does 
not prevent, but rather prudently suggests, that marital 
cohabitation, under extenuating circumstances, may be 
confined to those periods when conception is not likely to 
take place. Discussing the question from the moral point 
of view, Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical “Casti Connubii,” 
issued December, 1930, pronounces the intentional limita- 
tion of the family as “intrinsically vicious.” At the same 
time he stresses the importance of an adequate family in- 
come and the responsibility of the state in matters relating 
to the financial support of the family. Speaking very 
frankly but from the point of view of religious expediency, 
Father Martindale of England says that the burden of the 
Catholic doctrine is much too heavy, and goes on to say: 
“T should not be in the least surprised to see in a cen- 
tury no Catholic country anywhere left, but strong, self- 
conscious, suffering Catholic minorities in every country.” ® 

To sum up: we have seen that society, and consequently 
the family, is a process rather than a product, and the 
criterion by which any group must be judged is the de- 
gree and extent to which it functions efficiently for the 
good of its individual members. The family has its begin- 
ning in human life and there never was a time when the 
family association was not the basic organization of the 
social structure. The changing family form is due to new 
interests and valuations, which mould and in turn are 
moulded by the concrete situation, the historical setting 
and various aspects of social, moral and economic reality. 
Cultural and civilizationa! factors form the background 


8 Summa Theologica, III, Supp. q. 41-60. 
* Cf. O’Brien, Homiletic and Pastoral Review (April, 1933), p. 698. 
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and foreground respectively within which attitudes and 
valuations combine and interact with immediate standards 
and efficacious means to shape the family-form. Nowhere, 
perhaps, do we find the former better illustrated than in 
the moulding of the Christian family. The forces of the 
civilizational factors and their far-reaching influence on 
the valuations of man are at present forcing the old Chris- 
tian family pattern to adjust itself materially to the gross 
absurdities of contemporary economic life. 


Wiuu1amM J. LEEN. 
Notre Dame University, 
South Bend, Ind. 











EDUCATION IN A PHILOSOPHY 
OF SOCIETY 


DUCATION has not always been as self-conscious 
K concerning ifs aims and processes as it is at the 
present time. This does not mean to say that in 
the past frequent attempts were not made to formulate a 
philosophy of education. As a matter of fact, the history 
of education is more a record of such philosophies than a 
detailed account of the kind of schooling that the young 
received in days gone by. Yet for the most part the treat- 
ises on education that yesterday has bequeathed to us are 
general and theoretical, literary rather than scientific, in- 
spirational rather than directive. Only in the last one 
hundred and fifty years has education begun to assert itself 
as a science and to enlist the curiosity of the human mind 
concerning the details of its functions in the life of the 
individual and of society. 

Education is, of course, society’s great means of cultural 
self-renewal. Whether we consider it in its informal aspects 
as the sum total of all those intellectual, moral and esthetic 
influences which the environment brings to bear upon the 
individual, or under its formal aspect, namely, the school, 
education in content represents that body of knowledge 
which the group at any particular moment deems neces- 
sary for civilized living and, in method, the kind of attitude 
toward things in general which is felt desirable as a by- 
product of the mastery of this content by the learner. 
Thus the content of education may remain unchanged 
through several generations. However, the educational 
agencies of one generation may so teach it to the young as 
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to develop in them an attitude of strict conformity to 
things as they are, while a succeeding generation, using the 
same content, may aim to plant in the developing mind 
the ferment of criticism and revolt. Or again, the content 
may change while the desired outcomes remain unchanged. 
This has been happening in American education in the 
past twenty-five years. The older disciplines have been 
gradually yielding place to newer ones; yet the sponsors 
and defenders of the newer subjects claim to cherish the 
same educational values that the conservatives claim to 
inhere exclusively in the older subjects. 

History shows that education usually lags behind social 
progress. This is particularly true of the formal education 
given in the schools. There are few if any instances in the 
history of education where a system of schools has been 
deliberately set up for the purpose of changing the existing 
social order. Individual teachers or even individual schools 
may have labored in this direction, but only tardily does 
the educational system as such take cognizance of their 
ideas, and by the time it actually accepts them they have 
ceased to be revolutionary and have become part and 
parcel of the established order. 

To take the curriculum of the American schools as an 
example, most of the changes that have been wrought from 
the very beginning were due to outside pressure which in 
almost every case was sturdily opposed by the teaching 
body itself. A social need becomes apparent and the 
schools are not meeting it. Some pressure group takes the 
matter in hand and forces through legislation which will 
require the schools to adopt the desired change. It is true 
that the inspiration that leads to such action very fre- 
quently comes from individuals engaged in school work, 
but they do not represent thinking of the rank and file of 
teachers and administrators, and could accomplish very 
little unless they enlisted outside support. The truth of 
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this can be tested by asking almost any teacher who has 
been in service for ten years or more what he thinks of 
some new method or some proposed change in classroom 
procedure. Almost invariably the answer will be con- 
demnatory. 

This conservatism of the teaching body becomes more 
apparent the higher we ascend on the educational ladder. 
This accounts for the fact that while very important 
changes have been going on in the American elementary 
school, there have been fewer changes on the secondary 
level, only the beginning of change in the college, whilst 
the university tends to look askance at change and to cling 
fast to tradition. 

For some twenty years now a new branch of the peda- 
gogical sciences, which calls itself educational sociology, 
has been trying to find itself. It was born of the realiza- 
tion that education should be more definitely conscious of 
its social mission, that society should use it not only to 
conserve old values but to create new ones, that schools 
should become instrumentalities for social betterment. 
The educational sociologist announced that it was his in- 
tention to discover the interrelations between social laws 
and educational laws, so that the schools might adjust 
themselves to society and society might make more intel- 
ligent use of the schools. Unfortunately, the promise of 
educational sociology has not been fulfilled. It failed to 
define its terms and limit its field. Its tendency has been 
to accept pedagogical things as they are and to address 
itself to the amelioration of the evils that have been created 
by the social order rather than to a reconstruction of the 
social order itself. However, it has performed a service in 
focusing some share of our attention on the social aspects 
of education and of making us more definitely aware of the 
vital relations between school and society. 

Conservatism in education concentrates itself rather ex- 
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clusively on the individual. It has at hand a body of truth 
whose value it considers demonstrated. It utilizes methods 
and procedures in teaching which are time-honored. It is 
not particularly interested in what is nowadays known as 
the needs of the learner. On the contrary, it is convinced 
that the learner needs what it is prepared to give to him. 
It thinks of its task in terms of mental discipline and is 
convinced that a mind trained in the traditional manner 
will be adequately equipped to address itself to whatever 
problems may present themselves later on for solution. 
In the last analysis, it makes its act of faith in method 
rather than content. 

The radical, on the other hand, is interested in content. 
He looks upon formal discipline as a delusion and a snare, 
and denies that you can train the mind along any par- 
ticular line and thereby produce versatility in all lines. 
He believes in specific rather than in general training and 
consequently would include in the school curriculum every- 
thing that is necessary for complete living. He would in- 
troduce the learner to real life and its problems as early as 
possible with the aim of developing from early childhood 
the attitude which he deems important for successful adult 
living. The source of his curriculum materials is not past 
tradition but the immediate environment. 

As usual, virtue will be found some place midway be- 
tween these extremes, but just where is a question that is 
not easily answered. The number of out-and-out conserva- 
tives and out-and-out radicals is very small. The great 
majority of serious educators is attempting for the most 
part by empirical methods to find the middle course. It 
is the perennial problem of the relation between the indi- 
vidual and the group that we are facing here. Will an 
education whose aim is the development of the individual 
produce as a natural concomitant social-mindedness? Will 
an education conceived and carried out on the basis of 
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social needs develop to the utmost the powers of the indi- 
vidual? To what extent does the ideal in education guar- 
antee the practical? Can the practical be made to yield 
values that have traditionally been identified with the 
ideal? 

Merely to state these questions is to reveal how neces- 
sary it is that there should be a social philosophy for edu- 
cation. To me, this necessity seems particularly apparent 
for Catholic education. The Catholic school has a definite 
obligation toward the social order—an obligation that be- 
comes all the greater in the degree that the social order 
dispenses with the sound Christian principles of truth and 
justice and follows the beckoning of neo-paganism. The 
impact of Catholie education on the thought of our times 
should be positive and unmistakable. It is only thus that 
it can hope to become more than a mere protest. 

American education at the present moment is in a state 
of bewilderment. Great and fundamental changes are tak- 
ing place in our national life. The full extent of these 
changes and their ultimate direction, nobody knows. The 
schools find themselves equipped to prepare young people 
to live in a society which in all likelihood will have ceased 
to exist by the time they attain their majority. The kind 
of social order they have had in mind until now is one 
that exalted the virtues of acquisition. The preparation 
they gave was for productive enterprises. The attitudes 
they fostered, like the attitudes that prevailed generally 
in American society, were individualistic. In general, 
American education has been practical rather than cul- 
tural—education for work rather than education for leisure, 
education for individual success rather than education for 
mutual service. 

It would be difficult to define from the point of view of 
philosophy the fundamental concepts that are inherent in 
modern American education. As a matter of fact, Amer- 
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ican education as we know it, is not at all the expression 
of any coherent and generally accepted philosophy. The 
ideas of John Dewey have had a tremendous influence on 
school practice, but more by way of inspiration and stimu- 
lation than by way of guidance and direction. The edu- 
cational implications of Dewey’s Experimental Natural- 
ism, as they are calling it at present, are possibly not fully 
understood by the master himself. Lesser minds have 
attempted to popularize them and reduce them to class- 
room practice, but whether or not their accomplishments 
reflect the mind of Dewey is a question. Perhaps Dewey’s 
educational philosophy is more a state of mind than sys- 
tematically formulated theory. 

Empiricism, and of late years some attempt at experi- 
mentalism, rather than preconceived theory, have guided 
the development of American education. For almost half 
a century a ferment of change has been active, and as a 
result there has been something approaching a revolution 
in content, methods, and organization, particularly on the 
elementary and secondary level. What has been dominant 
has been the feeling that the schools, up to the end of the 
nineteenth century, had been fairly oblivious of the fact 
of the industrial revolution and the changes it had brought 
about in American life, and the shibboleth became, “Edu- 
cation for Social Efficiency,” or “ Education for a Chang- 
ing Civilization.” The schools, true to tradition, had 
lagged behind the trends of the times, and now they were 
trying to reorientate themselves, so as to give the kind of 
education which twentieth-century boys and girls seemed 
to need. 

Yet for the most part, educational thought and practice 
seems to have taken it for granted that the kind of social 
order that had come into existence, since it was the latest 
social order, must necessarily be the best of all conceivable 
social orders. Education has followed, as usual, and made 
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little attempt to lead. Its ideology was that of the society 
in which it found itself. Its philosophy was largely made 
up of rationalizations. True, it attempted to analyze 
human nature in the modern environmental setting, but it 
accepted the modern environmental setting. 

This fact should be borne in mind by those who are 
tempted to criticize the schools for the introduction of 
what they call fads and frills and for over-crowding their 
curricula with materials that are extraneous to their nat- 
ural purpose. The schools have been forced by circum- 
stances to take over almost the complete education of the 
child. The home, as an educational agency, has largely 
succumbed to the forces of modern industrialism. The 
churches, being forced out of the field of general education, 
have ceased to exert much real influence on youth. In- 
dustry has succeeded in escaping the expense of training 
its own apprentices, by selling to an unsuspecting public 
the idea of tax-supported vocational education. The fail- 
ure of the agencies for informal education to meet their 
obligations has created a series of needs that society has 
attempted to meet through the school. It is true that the 
American educational program has been abnormal, but 
that is because the social order is abnormal. The educa- 
tional problem is fundamentally an industrial problem. 

Our educators, particularly those who claim to be phil- 
osophers of education, can be blamed for not recognizing 
this fact. Their sin consisted in accepting modern society. 
However, they are a bit excusable in the light of the 
background of modern thought, with its Darwinian and 
Hegelian preconceptions and its apotheosis of Progress. 
Whatever WAS, must be wrong; whatever IS, must at 
least be in the right direction. They hold that it is in the 
re-creation of present experience, not in its destruction, 
that the future can be guaranteed. 

But now an era has come to an end, and a new era is 
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about to begin, and so rapidly are things moving that edu- 
cation is left at the crossroads. Perhaps for the first time 
in our history, the American people seem to have become 
a shade apathetic about education. It would not be fair 
to say they have lost their traditional faith in the school, 
but judging from their readiness to cut school budgets to 
the bone and their lack of interest in the plight of teachers, 
one may conclude that they have lost faith in the kind of 
education that their children have been receiving. Instinc- 
tively they recognize that a new social order is in the 
making; they realize that education will play an important 
role in that new order. What that rdle will be, they do 
not know, and neither do the educators. The American 
schools have been keyed up to prepare children for an 
environment that no longer exists. The profile of the new 
environment is shrouded in a haze. Education in this 
country is more or less at a loose end. 

However, a few details of the profile are fairly clear. 
We are entering another phase of the process begun with 
the French Revolution. The masses, having achieved a 
large degree of political equality, are now about to grasp a 
greater measure of economic equality. In the new order 
a series of handicaps, many of them legal, will prevent the 
individual, no matter how gifted, from receiving the rich 
rewards to which he has become accustomed. The acquisi- 
tive instinct will be thwarted and other incentives will 
have to be discovered for releasing human energy. Pro- 
gressive socialization of the individual point of view would 
seem to be indicated, with satisfactions discovered in activ- 
ities that promise social betterment. 

Yet this will not suffice for human happiness. There 
are certain values that pertain to the individual directly 
and personally, and these must be preserved. They have 
to do mostly with the creative side of life. There has been 
small opportunity for their achievement in the machine 
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age thus far, but perhaps the increase in leisure time, 
which is surely a concomitant of the new order, will offer 
them a place in the sun. 

Education for leisure might well be the point of depar- 
ture in the formulation of a social philosophy for the edu- 
cation of the future. It would be fatal to think of it merely 
as education for recreation or entertainment. It must be 
education for the constructive use of one’s own time, for 
the cultivation of one’s nobler powers, for the development 
of higher appreciations, for creative activity in the intel- 
lectual, moral, and esthetic phases of life. In an educa- 
tion for leisure, the practical must yield to the cultural, 
the special to the general. The aim must be versatility, 
or what Judd once called “an education for undifferen- 
tiated competence.” 

Of course, a social philosophy of education can be valid 
only in the degree that it indicates a way of loosing the 
perennial tension between the individual and the group. 
Here it is of utmost importance that there be a substratum 
of sound metaphysics. It would seem most important at 
this time that we emphasize, in season and out, the teach- 
ings of Christian philosophy concerning human personality, 
and the origin, nature, and destiny of the human soul. 
Greater economic equality will, without a doubt, mean 
more contentment, more security, less fear and less suffer- 
ing for the masses of mankind. But, unless vigilance be 
exercised, it is also liable to mean more regimentation, 
more submersion, less freedom, less opportunity for self- 
development for the individual. 

All of which, now that I have written it, seems very un- 
satisfactory. Perhaps it should not have been written at 
all. Certain sentences from the Christmas address of the 
Holy Father come to mind. “We have a word we can 
repeat as many times as we may be asked what should be 
done by all those who desire the good, the peace, the gen- 
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eral concord, and the general welfare of the whole Chris- 
tian family, but who are constrained, as we are, to judge 
matters by that which is done, or better said, by that 
which is not done. Our word is that they should firstly, 
pray; secondly, pray; thirdly, continue to pray. .. . It is 
that which we do, and wish to continue to do, inviting all 
to pray and persist in their prayers, for it seems to us that 
men have until now, said too much and said it too use- 


lessly.” 
GEORGE JOHNSON. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 








RELIGION IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SOCIETY 


T IS NOT EASY to reduce a phenomenon so universal 
and so complex as religion to a bit of formula of 
definition nor will it be profitable within the compass 

of this brief paper to consider the various attempts at such 
reduction. By certain limited definitions it would be pos- 
sible to exclude whole peoples upon the lower levels of 
culture from the influence of religion, whereas it is now 
quite generally admitted that in the bare essential of be- 
liefs and laws which establish and regulate men’s obliga- 
tions towards a power greater than themselves, no race is 
without a religion. When we seek to ascertain the role in 
a philosophy of society of this force so deeply rooted in 
human nature, we shall note that by philosophy of society 
we mean that more fundamental metaphysical view of 
human culture than is usually indicated in the sciences of 
history, sociology or politics from which it may derive 
much of its data. These latter, as Small and Vincent have 
well observed in their Introduction to the Science of 
Society have, undoubtedly, slighted and some have posi- 
tively denied the almost inestimable service of religion in 
determining the individual wills to truly social conduct.' 
A very notable exception to this attitude is Benjamin Kidd 
who in his important work, Social Evolution, thus sum- 
marizes the service of the religious motive, the function of 
idealism and supernatural sanction in social progress: 


It would appear that the teaching of an evolutionary science 
as applied to society is that there is only one way in which 


1 Op. cit., p. 363. 
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the rationalistic factor in human evolution can be controlled: 
namely, through the instrumentality of religious systems. These 
systems constitute the absolute characteristic feature of our evo- 
lution, the necessary inevitable complement of our reason. It 
is under the influence of these systems that the evolution of the 
race is proceeding; it is in connection with these systems that 
we must study the laws which regulate the character, growth 
and decay of societies and civilizations. It is along the ever 
advancing or retreating frontiers where they encounter each 
other that we have some of the most striking effects that natural 
selection is producing on the race. It is within their bodies that 
we witness the process by which external forces that are work- 
ing out the destiny of the race are continually effecting the 
subordination of interests of the successive generations of men 
to those larger interests to which the individual is indifferent 
and of which we have only very feeble power to realize either 
the nature or the magnitude.’ 


The method of inquiry into the place of religion in a 
philosophy of society in which both terms of the relation 
are thus broadly conceived might be quite a priori if we 
were to consider an ideal relation which should obtain. 
Individual and social ethics have certain rationalizations 
of importance in this regard that certainly should not be 
neglected in a philosophic discussion. An appraisal from 
an inductive standpoint will also be in conformity with 
the best Scholastic spirit as keeping us always close to the 
reality which philosophy professes to understand. 

As a theistic philosophy in which Infinite Being is tran- 
scendent and yet immanent in the universe which that 
Being creates from nothing, Scholasticism of necessity 
posits an ethics which treats of all human operations as 
directed by reason towards this Infinite Being as the last 
end of both the individual and society. Deducing also 
Supreme Intelligence and goodness as implicit in the very 
notion of Infinite, Self-Existent Being, this philosophy 


2 Op. cit., p. 295. See also chs. IV and V. 
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asserts the Infinite Being’s provident and essentially benefi- 
cent direction of the universe as a whole and of human 
society particularly towards this end. The eternal law is 
a divine expression of this provident direction. Insofar as 
that law is known to human reason it is called the natural 
law and is the proper subject of philosophy. As such the 
natural law is designed to be as directive of the acts of 
man in human society as it is of any other part of the 
finite world of things and events. That such is not always 
the case because of man’s prerogative as a free being will 
not change the realities concerned. For man in himself, 
or as a member of the society which he naturally needs to 
attain his end, to oppose the natural law which his reason 
makes known to him will be to dehumanize both himself 
and society, since the opposition means division, and 
division is disintegration and decay. It would follow also 
that any law or authority which society should set up for 
the accomplishment of its end depends for its power ulti- 
mately upon the Infinite Being to whom both the exist- 
ence and the order or nature of human beings is attributed 
and by whose constant concurrence they act. Any failure 
to recognize this essential relation between human and 
divine authority means that the former must resort to 
physical force as a final sanction. 

Under the constraint of the natural law, society has 
always certain moral obligations or duties, first among 
which is the rendering to the source of its being the wor- 
ship which is due. The laws which establish and regulate 
these duties are religion in the objective sense. In religion 
society concerns itself with its most important affair be- 
cause in religion it finds the most ultimate purpose of its 
existence. In philosophy of course we speak of natural 
objective religion, but reason could show that any comple- 
mentary revelation would be in no sense contradictory or 
unreasonable even if it were at times beyond the limits of 
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reason. This would follow from the fact that the deliver- 
ances of the natural law and of revelation must ultimately 
be traced to the same single infinite source. 

The obligation of religion together with the public 
acknowledgment of the same belongs to strict justice. It 
is a debt inherent in our finite natures apart from any 
cultural value or utility which religion may have as the 
most important agent contributing to the peace, order or 
comfort of society. It is as absolute as the fundamental 
sameness of human nature at all times and in all places. 
Indifference or hostility to it either as a definite policy or 
actual practice of the state is therefore essentially un- 
reasonable, and if our fundamental metaphysical concepts 
of Infinite and finite and the relations of the latter to the 
former be sound, such indifference will necessarily be a defi- 
nitely destructive force within society, breaking up that 
unity of minds in one great common intention without 
which that society cannot be a truly living culture. All 
these may sound like so many truisms, but that the far- 
reaching character of the neglect of them is not grasped is 
evident in the numerous superficial analyses of the ills 
which at present afflict society and which find every cause 
but the true one. Fundamentals are sometimes so simple, 
so obvious, and so prosaic as to be thought unworthy of 
profound minds. Typical of this attitude, for instance, is 
the recent essay of one of our shrewdest critics of the cur- 
rent American scene, James Truslow Adams, who under 
the title “Crisis in Public Morals”* analyzes the present 
breakdown in that field without even mentioning the con- 
comitant decay in religion and the consequent destruction 
of any basis for authority other than physical force. Ac- 
cording to the laws of inductive logic the two might at 
least be suspected of having some causal relation since they 
occur together so regularly. 


8 Harper’s Monthly, December, 1933. 
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Let us turn now from this very brief résumé of impli- 
cations of a metaphysics of theism to the field of religious 
experience as it actually presents itself in history where 
theory can be tested by reality, where, likewise, fairly ob- 
jective judgment is within the realm of possibility. Do 
human events actually reveal any law of relation of re- 
ligion to human culture in the past that may perhaps be 
an index of what may be demanded at present and in the 
future? Is there a justification of the rationalization in 
which we have just now been engaging? We can supply 
only a very summary answer from the data which phil- 
osophers of history have arranged. 

In his several brilliant historical inquiries Christopher 
Dawson has rightly insisted that the inner aspect of any 
culture, whether it be of a primitive tribe or the most 
advanced of civilized modern people is really the impor- 
tant clue to the distinctive character which that culture 
normally possesses. This inner aspect, or unity, or soul, or 
collective vision is the society’s particular view of life, and 
as such is dominated by intellectual and spiritual factors. 
Physical needs and their satisfaction may indeed condition 
but they can never long control absolutely such culture, as 
interpreters such as Karl Marx, and in our own day Oswald 
Spengler, have assumed. The physical factors represent 
rather the outer aspect. Hence, it is that changes of a 
purely material kind will of themselves produce very little 
in the way of positive effect. 

Now it is here that religion in the broad sense of de- 
pendence upon supernatural power has really shown itself 
to be, as Durkheim has rightly called it, the very “womb 
of civilization,” since by it man at the very outset in his 
most primitive state was able to enter into communica- 
tion with those mysterious forces greater than his own— 
supernatural powers diffused throughout the whole of na- 
ture—for their appropriations, and subsequently their 
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gradual understanding. The development of magic, and 
thence science and scientific control of nature, have in 
reality religious antecedents. Thus Durkheim observes 
in his work, The Elementary Forms of Religious Life: 
“Since it has been made to embrace all of reality, the 
physical world as well as the moral one, the forces that 
move bodies as well as those that move minds have been 
conceived in a religious form. That is how the most diverse 
methods and practices, both those that make possible the 
continuation of the moral life (laws, morals, and art) and 
those serving the material life (the material, technical, 
and practical sciences) are directly or indirectly derived 
from religion. . . . From the moment when men have an 
idea that there are internal connections between things, 
science and philosophy become possible. Religion opened 
the way for them.”* We may accept this statement at its 
face value without however assenting to Durkheim’s par- 
ticular theory of religion or that of any of the evolutionary 
school of anthropologists as to the origin of religion. What 
is very evident is that religion and life generally were en- 
tirely one in primitive societies, with religious leaders 
dominating and directing the society in every phase and 
at every turn, not only in moments of stress but in the 
daily routine of material affairs as well. 

Ample confirmation of this central place of religion in 
primitive society and development of primitive culture is 
contained in such source works as C. Wissler’s The Amer- 
ican Indian, A. B. Skinner’s Anthropological Papers of the 
American Museum of Natural History, Howitt’s Native 
Tribes of Southeast Australia, H. J. Spenden’s The Ancient 
Civilization of Mexico and Central America, Sir James 
Frazer’s Lectures on the Early History of Kinship, and 
numerous other writings. Christopher Dawson gives an 
excellent well-documented summary of the whole field in 


* Op. cit. (English translation, p. 223-237). 
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his recent Age of the Gods. Of this influence in human 
progress he says: “It is difficult to exaggerate the debt 
that the world owes to the archaic ritual cultures of the 
type described (in the last chapter), for they laid the 
foundation on which the whole later development of civi- 
lization has been built. To them we owe the invention 
of writing and of the calendar, the discovery of the use of 
metals, architecture, and engineering, and almost all the 
arts and crafts of daily life, as they are practiced down to 
the present day in both the Near and Far East. We can 
measure their achievements in some degree by their monu- 
ments, the pyramids and sun temples of Egypt, the canals 
and temple towers of Babylonia and the Maya and Toltec 
remains in America—which are unsurpassed in majesty of 
form and power of execution by the works of modern man 
in spite of vastly increased control over matter.”*> How- 
ever, it is also to be noted that while these ancient ritual 
cultures contributed so much to material progress they 
were nevertheless each bound up with an absolutely fixed 
ritual form from which they could not generally be sep- 
arated. 

The essential place of religion in society was not changed 
during that decade of centuries before the birth of Christ 
which witnessed the rise of the so-called world religions, 
chiefly in the East which commanded the loyalty of vast 
numbers of people throughout wide areas, and which still 
exert their influence today. Such were the religions of 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism, that of the Greek 
philosophers, of Brahmanism and the authors of the Upani- 
shads, of the Rigveda of India, the Zend-Avesta of Persia. 
At this stage we note a tendency to criticize the social 
and moral order, and hence the emphasis upon the ethical 
content of religion—righteousness, justice, order, both 
spiritual and material, and law. There was also the ten- 


5 Progress and Religion, p. 117. 
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dency, at least among the upper classes, to emphasize per- 
sonal experiences, especially renunciation of self and the 
material world and a search for some absolute Principle, a 
Tao, a One, a World-Substance, an absolute Atman, the 
Pure Being of the Ionians and Plato. Change becomes 
cyclical instead of progressive, and to the extent that these 
ideas prevail, knowledge and power and control over the 
material world does not advance. 

The one exception to any such characterization in this 
period was the religion of the very minor Near East people 
of Israel. As we know, the religion of the Hebrew Prophets 
was monotheistic in the strictest sense in which Jahweh, a 
God of righteousness, tolerated no other Gods and in which 
man’s development was to be characterized by a definitely 
progressive extension of the Kingdom of God. There was 
no tendency towards the merging of human personality in 
any Absolute Principle. The loss of political independ- 
ence only strengthened the belief that the religion of the 
Hebrew prophets was destined to rule the world. Even 
from a purely natural point of view the Hebrew religion 
was an excellent foundation for Christianity which fol- 
lowed and which may be said to constitute the next stage, 
the rise of a distinct Western culture. Here also the his- 
torical is always uppermost. God born into the world at 
a definite time and in a definite place came to redeem men 
and to raise them to a higher level of life. While a future 
life with God is the goal of mankind, the material world 
of the present was not denied as evil, as witness the early 
struggles against Manichaeism and Gnosticism. Indeed 
we may say that for the first time there was a definite 
material and scientific side which was quite distinct from 
the religious. The former is the heritage from the Greece 
of Aristotle and is continued in the rationalism of medieval 
Scholasticism. Religion nevertheless is the great unifying 
force under which the multitude of European races and 
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cultures found the only hegemony they knew. Religious 
influence dominated the whole of an active social life. In 
St. Thomas we find the synthesis of the two orders or tra- 
ditions each different and having its own proper place yet 
each making a perfect concord. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that for the first time there appears a definite dual- 
ism in contrast to the usual homogeneity of earlier primitive 
and Eastern cultures. 

The Renaissance return to the older tradition of clas- 
sical culture in southern Europe and the Reformation re- 
moulding of medieval culture in the vigorous assertion of 
national consciousness in the North meant the end, under 
religion, of unity so vital to the whole of Western civiliza- 
tion, as it is of course for any culture. There is no doubt 
of the enormous advance in the material and scientific side 
but in the progressive mechanization of life man with his 
moral and spiritual values was left outside the picture in 
which he so long held the central place. The futile attempt 
of Des Cartes to get mind and body together in man is 
typical. The secularization and dominance of the political 
state left to religion only the lifeless Deism of the eight- 
eenth century. The notion of the perfectibility of human 
nature and unlimited social progress of the Enlightenment 
and the Revolution was an unsuccessful substitute for 
faith. The disillusionment is complete with the mechanical 
determinism of the Industrial Revolution which the new 
science brought about. Progress gives way to the perpetu- 
ally recurring cycles which Nietzsche’s pessimism expresses. 
Thus we have a factual demonstration that in its very 
nature science is unable to fulfil the rédle of religion in 
affecting the unity of forces which is as necessary in the 
life of society as it is in that of the organism. Science is 
equally available for utterly immoral destruction, for the 
glorification of the absolutely trivial and inconsequential. 
Hence, we may have a return in our city life of today to 
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something parallel to the life in the great cities of the 
Roman Empire in the period of its decline. The dehuman- 
ization through division of which we spoke at the outset 
from a purely rational viewpoint finds ample verification 
in experience. Reality follows the pattern which reason of 
necessity constructs. 

But men will still tend, even unconsciously, to find a 
source of unity for their lives, and they are at a loss when 
they are without it, a loss which finds expression in restless 
discontent and social revolution. We observe today the 
attempt in Germany to restore the old pagan mythology 
of an earlier Germanic culture but we realize the impossi- 
bility of such a return to the worship of forces man now 
understands and exploits. Attempts at a kind of religion 
of science are equally futile. Professor Alexander has at- 
tempted something along this line in his “Space Time and 
the Diety,” and Lloyd Morgan has hinted at the same in 
his “Emergent Evolution.” The so-called “emergent” is 
the new unpredictable element which is continually ap- 
pearing in the course of universal evolution. The spiritual 
in religion is such an emergent. God Himself is becoming 
God but there is never completion because evolution as 
change would cease in the complete. Hence, there is noth- 
ing absolute about a spiritual value, or about God as re- 
ligions always heretofore supposed. Other attempts would 
seek to get rid of the eternally repeated cycles in history 
and reinstate a notion of progress towards a goal without 
any kind of a Creator for the beginning or the end of the 
development in which the spiritual appears quite naturally. 
But such attempts are sometimes couched in a language 
that betrays the influence of Christian tradition. They 
may be considered rather as evidence that man still needs 
a soul for the material and scientific body of culture which 
he has erected. We may all candidly admit that this seems 
far removed from the realm of possibility in the present 
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modern temper but we may still believe in the essential 
sanity of human kind to affect such a synthesis. May I 
close with this observation of Christopher Dawson, one of 
our most trenchant philosophers of history in the present 
day: 


In proportion as the spiritual element recovers its natural 
position at the center of our culture it will necessarily become 
the mainspring of our whole social activity. This does not, 
however, mean that the material and spiritual aspects of life 
must become fused in a single political order which would have 
all the power and rigidity of a theocratic state. Since a culture 
is essentially a spiritual community it transcends the economic 
and political orders. It finds its appropriate organ not in a state, 
but in a Church, that is to say a society, which is the embodi- 
ment of a purely spiritual tradition and which rests, not on 
material power but on the free adhesion of the individual mind. 
It has been the peculiar achievement of Western Christianity in 
the past to realize such an ideal in an organized spiritual society 
which could coexist with the national political units without 
either absorbing or being absorbed by them. The return to this 
tradition would once more make it possible to reconcile the 
existence of national independence and political freedom which 
are an essential part of European (and we may add, of course, 
American) life with the wider unity of our civilization and with 
the higher process of spiritual integration which is the true goal 
of human progress.® 

Cuarues A. Hart. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


6 Progress and Religion, p. 249. 




















PHILOSOPHY IN THE “COMMON LAW” 


F WE WERE less convinced of the arrogance of the 
task, this endeavor would be insufferable. A glance 
at the vast area bewilders. A moment’s pause upon 

its limitlessness dismays. This preface is neither apology 
nor alibi. It is, and must be, our intellectual dominant as 
we write or read. 

Our subject is capable of more than one interpretation 
surely. We have limited the scope of our discussion to the 
“Common Law” of England and America. 

It would be inaccurate to say that the law has no phil- 
osophy as that word is popularly and even technically 
appropriated. It would be inept, at least, to assert that 
no jurist or publicist had been a philosopher as it would 
be misleading to affirm that no writing of any philosopher 
has influenced the law’s development. 

It would be suicidal to the life of this paper to say that 
metaphysics finds scarcely a hospice, and certainly not a 
home in the law’s domain. It would be as near to the 
truth for all of that as any generalization can be. 

Philosophy and philosophers are nigh as ignorant of 
jurisprudence as the lawyers are of the mother science. 
In very truth the law as an arm of society or as an aspect 
of the social order—and it is with this that our symposium 
is concerned—is largely, if not fundamentally, an art rather 
than a branch of science. As such, it must take its prin- 
ciples from the deposit of the truth which philosophy seeks 
to embrace, even as rhetoric must do so from esthetics. 

I should like at this point to submit a thought which in 
any other meeting of this group might be fraught with 
dynamite. I refer to the fact that it has been traditional 
175 
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apparently to include all jurisprudence within the area of 
ethics and to delimit that terrain. 

The very theme of this meeting heartens me to say this, 
as does the multifarious division of this session. If there 
is a philosophy of society, and a philosophy of value, and 
of history (I shan’t say that I subscribe to all this), then 
at least there may be some vague hope that we may yet 
evolve a philosophy of law with due regard for all the 
forces that have fashioned it whether they be legitimate 
or hybrid. 

We are faced at this juncture with the necessity of 
choosing between two methods, viz., (a) tracing the philo- 
sophical influences that have affected the law and (b) 
’ viewing the law in perspective with the purpose of dis- 
covering its philosophy. The former is certainly interest- 
ing academically but is likely to prove pointless and is 
almost surely to be biased. The latter offers some utility 
and at least a vague prospect of success. 

It will not be amiss here to note that the Common law 
is divided into two branches, viz., substantive and adjec- 
tive. The substantive law includes the study of the gen- 
eral principles of law and is subdivided according to various 
bases. A practical one it seems to me would be: 


1. Government 3. Contract 5. Crimes 
2. Property 4. Tort 


I have deliberately ignored the consideration of persons 
because they can be introduced via the topics already given. 
The same thing is true of legal remedies. 

Property, tort and contract are properly comprehended 
under civil law. Crime constitutes a distinctive branch, 
and what I have called government must be treated even 
in an elementary division. 

Adjective law is concerned with the method of admin- 
istering the principles of the substantive law. It includes: 
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1. Pleading 2. Practice 3. Evidence 


It may not be fruitless to remind you here of the Roman 
law division, viz.: 


1. Persons 2. Things 3. Processes 


It would not be inaccurate to say that persons and things 
would approximate our substantive law and processes the 
adjective aspect of it. 

It may help somewhat to denominate the better known 
divisions of the substantive law as they are taught and 
practised. Thus, 


Contract in general and specifically—Sales, Bailments, 
Guaranty and Suretyship, Negotiable instruments, 
Insurance. 

Ageney—Corporations and Partnerships, Domestic re- 
lations. 

Property—real and personal, wills. 

Torts and Crime. 


This list is subject to legitimate criticism, as are all the 
divisions offered. They are fairly practical, however, and 
suit our present purposes. 

That you may understand the present status of the law, 
it is very necessary that you know something of its history, 
for while I utterly disclaim the tenets of the Historical 
School of Jurisprudence of which Savigny was such a 
brilliant light, there can be no complete understanding of 
jurisprudence that is now current unless you know its 
genesis and growth. It is more thoroughly a child of de- 
velopment than any single science conceivable. This is 
doubtless because it is so thoroughly a human product and 
the progeny of necessity. 

Patently I cannot so much as curricularize the chronicle 
that has produced this condition. Perhaps I may be al- 
lowed a few generalizations. 
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In the struggle towards this present height, if it is a 
height, man has not pursued, as one might hope and even 
suppose, a steady ascent towards light and abstract truth. 
Unfortunately, if objectives must be read by events, the 
only motivation in too many junctures was crass prag- 
matism. 

We cannot afford to forget that most modern treatises 
on the law and its history were written by men unsym- 
pathetic towards metaphysics and especially towards a 
spiritual metaphysic, and most especially towards a schol- 
astic metaphysic. This has colored our vision, but I am 
fearsome that any vision and any search would have re- 
vealed the same result. 

The law has ever been the child, not of philosophy but 
of machination. The common law at very least has been 
essentially a process of thwarting injustice rather than a 
system to inculcate justice. 

This was inevitable since it was allowed to grow out of 
necessity rather than to fashion that necessity. Its chron- 
icle establishes that it was originally a very crude organ- 
ism to wreak vengeance for injustice done and possibly to 
render unlikely a future malfeasance. 

The pagus or canton with its very simple if very crude 
organization had no great call for a complicated plan of 
law administration. It developed “self-help” at first and 
communal retribution later. Its primitive concept was 
confusedly tortious, and it is notable that most of our liti- 
gation is still so. 

We shall not speculate as to origin or evolution. We 
can denominate with reasonable accuracy the times wherein 
grew new branches and the reason for the progeny. We 
cannot say definitely how much an older jurisprudence, 
that of Rome, abetted because we cannot say how muca 
of law is utterly natural. It is logical, however, to con- 
clude such influences out of reasonably certain facts. Such 
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a conclusion would be that the chancellor of the King’s 
seal insinuated something of the “civil law” into the 
common. On the other hand, we are justified in question- 
ing whether equitable concepts came out of the earlier law 
even as it had appropriated the decrees of the praeter 
peregrinus or were the dictates of natural justice. 

It will not be amiss here to observe that while we do 
not question the existence of a natural law, the vast world 
of jurists, modern at least, repudiates the idea. The typi- 
cal jurist is not even concerned with the thought, and 
accordingly he is under no necessity of effecting the har- 
monization that we regard as primal. 

Our conclusion should not be, as I see it, to force the 
science of the law into our ancient mould because of this 
phenomenon but, like good scholastics, we should establish 
our right to our own postulates. We can then with a very 
ease go forward to the splendid achievement that awaits; 
but I anticipate. 

By this time you understand, I trust, that the law has 
not been fabricated to any pattern. It was engendered as 
it was required, and to make the situation more impossible 
and more complex it was not a gauge to be followed but 
such a norm as never promulgated was still presumed to 
have been an entity by a judge who awarded or punished 
as he judged. 

If we could accept the consoling theory of the Themistes 
related by Maine, it would simplify matters somewhat, 
but it would be magic, not science. We must rather recog- 
nize the great anomaly of the law here, viz., that while 
ignoring all metaphysics and rather vaunting its shame, it 
still purloins its principles or, to use a solecism, bootlegs 
them into its habitat. 

You must realize that English and American law is not 
essentially a code, at least as that word is used by conti- 
nentals. Specific branches have been codified, v. g., sales, 
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partnership, negotiable instruments, but no general code 
has been attempted. Strange as it may seem and para- 
doxical, contractual law as such, and in general, has never 
been offered in code form. 

This fact should manifest how very difficult it would be 
to offer a sane metaphysic of the law, since each judge 
might, and frequently does, influence the operation of the 
law (even of the code) by his decisions. That is more 
especially true in this country where the judiciary may 
even void laws. 

If to the fact just mentioned you add, as I have already 
noted, that most jurists were a proposito non-philosophical 
where they were not actually intolerant of the mother 
science, you will see how arid is the garden of Coke and 
Blackstone—yes, and Glanville and Bracton—for growing 
the blossoms of Aristotle or Thomas. 

The theory that underlies our jurisprudence—for I would 
not debase philosophy by calling it that—is that men are 
unjust; or perhaps I should say that only such men as are 
unjust are brought into its realm. (There is a presump- 
tion always that there is right on one side of the issue, of 
course.) The ideal, therefore, is to prevent wrong or to 
punish it. Strictured as that is, it is a basically true ex- 
pression of the legal objective. You are fair enough to see 
the somewhat more than half-truth therein contained. 

Our next consideration is the method adopted by law to 
accomplish its never-lofty aim. Here what was meant to 
be a two-fold aid becomes too frequently (I am sure this 
is no exaggeration) a two-fold barrier; for reverting to our 
division we discover that if you would triumph, you must 
have substantive law and adjective law in your camp. 
That is the theory, and a good one to some extent, but the 
practise is far other. 

I said that the very law might become a hindrance to 
justice, for while equity seeks to redress the deficiencies of 
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law, it is still true that justice frequently miscarries be- 
cause of the technicalities of the very substantive law 
itself, and no one will be so rash as to question that the 
lawyer who triumphs is frequently the master at pleading 
and practise rather than he who espouses the truth. 

I do not wish to overstate. I know the problems that 
confront us and I have no remedy to offer if our system is 
to perdure. I could not improve the various Practise acts 
in our current system, but it is not my business to do so. 
I am only appraising our régime. You asked for the phil- 
osophy of the law. Here you have it. 

I have no question but that there has been a general 
trend (note, however, that it was in voto rather than in re) 
to do substantial justice. I am sure, too, that good men 
have wept to know their limitations and the fetters of 
the law. 

Out of this have come the various schools of jurispru- 
dence, the chief of which I may only mention, v. g., His- 
torical, Analytical, Philosophical, Sociological. 

We are at present feeling the influence of the last of 
these schools, although the others are all in vigor. To 
this school belong in our own country Justice Brandeis, 
Justice Cardoza and Roscoe Pound of Harvard Law School. 
Its hope is to circumvent the forms of law in the interest 
of social good, a very laudable objective if well and wisely 
followed. We cannot agree with them, however, upon the 
meaning of the “social good.” 

I could wish the time to consider each of these schools 
and their implications. I could hope, too, to have shown 
you something more of the growth of law in general and 
its individual branches. I would have found it interesting 
to offer you “typical opinions” to illustrate my conten- 
tions. All this has been curtailed but I may not conclude 
without this consideration. 

In a long history that is actually documentary for nearly 
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a thousand years we have exerted an influence that has 
been as negligible as any but a non-entity could. We 
cannot call the roster of philosophers in the law who were 
scholastics out of the past. We certainly cannot do so in 
this present. Meanwhile, jurisprudence goes its shadowy 
way badly in need of the guidance that scholasticism can 
so readily give. It is true that we are laboring under an 
ancient prejudice but it is not less true that we have been 
criminally apathetic to the growth of the social and politi- 
cal sciences about us. 

It is true that these branches have been materialistic 
and pragmatic in their trends but we have not aided by 
our supreme hauteur. It is true that they offered dan- 
gerous aliments to the untried souls of our youth, but we 
have given very little by way of substitution. 

As a matter of scholarship and as a practical issue, it is 
an intolerable situation. I have some definite measures of 
relief to propose if you are interested. In any case, and 
whether you are interested or not, the picture for law or 
philosophy is not a lovely one. 

I have not said that we are en route to ruin. I am sure 
that the wisdom of time will always save us, for it is the 
wisdom of necessity. I am not thinking that unless reform 
comes, revolution must. We are the staidest race of a 
solemn world. I have no worry that tomorrow may see 
our doom. Rather shall we still live, still love, still laugh; 
and stars will shine as of old; and clouds will gather and 
rains fall; and all will be as all has been. 

Perhaps you can forgive me, because I wish that it 
might have been otherwise. 


WiuuiAm T. DILuon. 


St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
Brooklyn, New York. 























RECONSTRUCTING THE SOCIAL 
ORDER 


HIS is an attempt to outline certain points in the 

Encyclical of Pius XI on Reconstructing the Social 

Order and their important bearing on the content 

of a course in the philosophy of society. Some of these 

points are clear in the Encyclical; others are not clear 

but seem a part of its underlying philosophy. I not only 

think that they are of great importance in themselves; 

but from what I know of the current books on ethics, they 

are in their ensemble new, and require a re-writing of the 
texts. They are not, of course, completely new. 

1. There is such a thing as an economic society within 
the wider civil society—an economic organism, a body 
whose parts are interdependent. It is composed of all 
those producing goods and giving a service as distinct from 
civil society which, in its economic aspect, uses the goods 
and services. 

These quotations from the Encyclical seem to indicate 
the naturalness and rightness of such a society: p. 25: 


Where this harmonious proportion is kept (i. e., a harmony of 
incomes and a harmony of prices resulting in general economic 
welfare) then man’s various activities (properly ‘ diversae artes’ 
or the different occupations) combine and unite into one single 
organism and become members of a common body. 


In other words, there is a single organism and body made 
up of the diversae artes, the various occupations. 

In the next sentence (and frequently throughout the 
Encyclical) there is reference to “the economic and social 
organism” or the res economica socialis, elsewhere usually 
the res economica. 
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And on p. 23 it speaks of a corpus vero sociale et organi- 
cum, a truly social and organic body, as being one essential 
of obtaining proper results from work. 

That this society is made up of the “diversae artes,” i.e., 
of the personnel of the various lines of production and 
service, is clear further where the bond of union is de- 
scribed (p. 27) in terms first of the producing of goods and 
giving of a service (in ipsis bonis producendis aut officis 
praestandis) of each occupation. 

We have, it seems, a society within a society, a society 
of all the people who produce and distribute goods and 
services within the general civil society. 

2. The “social order” of the Encyclical seems to be this 
economic society with one qualification to be mentioned 
later. This is clearest in brief form on p. 27, where a “true 
and genuine social order” is said to demand a formal bond 
of unity, and then the formal bond of unity of the social 
order is described in terms of the producing of goods and 
the giving of a service and the common good which they 
in this work should pursue. 

3. Besides justice between man and man, there is very 
prominently the virtue of social justice. Its function 
seems to be to render this organism or society (and its 
interdependent parts) internally sound and, particularly, 
to attain its end by securing the common good, i. e., the 
economic welfare of all in civil society. Quotations are 
numerous. The key quotation has, however, to be read 
in the light of the context. Social justice is declared to 
require that distribution both of wealth and of income 
which will meet the common good (pp. 20-21). This 
means the rise of the unpropertied to ownership (pp. 21-22) 
and some form of profit-taking (p. 20). Property is itself 
essentially limited so as to make it serve the common good. 
Moreover, wage rates in relation to other forms of income 
and in relation to each other and the various prices of 
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commodities in relation to each other are, by social justice, 
required to be such as to meet the common good (pp. 24- 
25). When these are thus interrelated to each other then 
there is, in truth, this single organism, this economic soci- 
ety (p. 25). Now we come to the key quotation. For 
economic life really exists as an organism and attains its 
end only when “it secures for all and each those goods 
which the wealth and resources of nature, technical achieve- 
ment and the social organization of economic affairs can 
give.” Here is the aim of social justice within the eco- 
nomic society made up of those producing goods and ser- 
vices—the producing of all that the material element and 
the organized human element can accomplish, and then 
the distributing of the goods and services so that all can 
live a good life—enough “to supply all needs and an 
honest livelihood and to uplift men to that higher level of 
prosperity and culture which, provided it be used with 
prudence, is not only no hindrance but is of singular help 
to virtue” (p. 25). 

4. In this last quotation it will be noted that a condition 
of the sufficient production of goods is “the social organ- 
ization of economic affairs,” i. e., “sociali rei economicae 
constitutione.” More fully, the economic organism or eco- 
nomic society has to be organized for it to be brought into 
actual existence and attain its end. Without formal organ- 
ization economic society is like the family without a family 
organization or like civil society without the political state. 
The social order of the Encyclical, according to my read- 
ing, is this economic society organized; and social justice 
brings it into existence as an organization, a social order. 
“This justice (i. e., social justice) must above all be truly 
operative, must build up a juridical and social order” (p. 
29). Social order means, in fact, an economic society prop- 
erly organized; and the title of the Encyclical in Ameri- 
canese is, I think, “Establishing Economic Society” or 
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with its subtitle “Establishing Economic Society (accord- 
ing to the principles of sound philosophy) and perfecting 
it conformably to the precepts of the Gospel.” 

5. The economic society is properly organized in this 
fashion: All the people engaged in each line of production 
or service, economic or otherwise, industrial or professional, 
are organized in a guild. Each such guild is federated with 
every other guild. Such a society can be called a guild 
society. The first function of each guild and all together 
is “the directing of the activities of the group to the com- 
mon good,” i. e., again, to make economic society live up 
to social justice. Key quotations are on pages 27 and 28. 

6. These guilds are natural to a developed economic soci- 
ety and come into existence under the leadership of nature 
when the different occupations, i. e., the lines of produc- 
tion and service, have enough of a membership to require 
organization to handle their own occupation for the com- 
mon good. The key quotation here is: (p. 27) “. . . well- 
ordered members of the social body come into being anew, 
vocational groups (“ordines”’), namely, binding men to- 
gether not according to the position they occupy in the 
labor market, but according to the diverse functions which 
they exercise in society. For as nature induces those who 
dwell in close proximity to unite into municipalities, so 
those who practice the same trade or profession, economic 
or otherwise, combine into vocational groups (collegia seu 
corpora). These groups (consortia), in a true sense auton- 
omous, are considered by many to be, if not essential to 
civil society, at least its natural and spontaneous develop- 
ment.” 

7. This organized guild society is self-governing but not 
completely so. It is autonomous but not independent of 
political government. The guilds are called autonomous 
on page 27. Page 26 says that government, while leaving 
to lesser organizations their own work, engages in “direct- 
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ing, watching, stimulating and restraining as circumstances 
suggest and necessity demands.” 

8. Individuals are not merged in the guild. They possess 
in their own right the right of property ownership. This 
power as well as the individual’s rights surrounding work, 
however, are necessarily limited by reason of the very fact 
that the production and service personnel form a social 
organism and not a congeries of independent atoms, and 
this social organism has as a purpose the giving of a good 
life to everyone. Moreover, the individuals exercise real 
power in the smaller guild of their occupation when they 
could not, for example, if a heterogeneous and leviathan- 
esque political state administered economic life (pp. 15-25). 

9. Inside the separate guilds and across them, other 
lesser organizations, for example, of employers and em- 
ployees or of other groupings have the right to exist, and 
in the guilds themselves these groupings have the right of 
separate assembly and vote (p. 28). It even appears that 
the guilds are constructed out of these lesser organizations 
but this is not clear. 

10. The political state as one of its chief functions should 
bend its efforts to bring the guilds into existence. “The 
aim of social legislation must therefore be the reestablish- 
ment of vocational groups” (p. 27). The Latin, here 
translated by “social legislation,” is “ars politica socialis,” 
which is far broader than legislation and embraces partic- 
ularly the ordinary administrative acts of government in 
relation to economic life and organization. But the guild 
chooses its own form so long as justice and social justice 
are observed. “It is hardly necessary to note that what 
Leo XIII taught concerning the form of political govern- 
ment can, in due measure, be applied also to vocational 
groups. Here, too, men may choose whatever form they 
please, rtovided that both justice and the common good 
be taker into account” (p. 28). 
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11. Individualism denies this set of ideas by holding that 
there is no such thing as a solidaric economic society or 
that economic society exists primarily for the good of all 
in civil society. Socialism denies it by holding that there 
is only civil society and that the political representative 
of civil society is to administer economic life. Syndical- 
ism denies it by identifying civil society with economic 
society and making the guild society of organized occupa- 
tions the sole society. The NRA denies it by organizing 
one class in each occupation, the employers alone, to con- 
trol industry, and by not even reorganizing the employers 
alone in a federated controlling group for all of industry. 

12. More important, the customary theses on society in 
the ethics text-books do not include anything on these 
main points: the naturalness of an economic society made 
up of those who produce and distribute goods and give 
services to the general civil society; the necessity of its 
being organized as an autonomous body; the function of 
social justice to bring it into existence and to regulate its 
internal life and its relations to civil society for the com- 
mon good; and the naturalness of organizing its different 
occupations into guilds once the different occupations are 
so populous as to require organization to handle their 
affairs. Not taking up these points, the ethics books do 
not, of course, treat the relations of this organized social 
order to governments on the one hand or to lesser economic 
associations, such as labor unions or employers’ associa- 
tions, on the other. If my reading of the Encyclical is cor- 
rect, or in any main point correct, then it seems that the 
courses dealing with the philosophy of society must be 
revamped. 

13. It is not the function of philosophy in this field to 
do more than explore, explain and prove the principles. 
This function it should, however, perform not only be- 
cause of the nature of philosophy but also because other 
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sciences are waiting for word from philosophy for their 
proper orientation. 

All of the points I have attempted to outline are, I think, 
a part of philosophy. There has been no time to prove 
each of them by reason. What was attempted instead is 
the briefer and riskier work of drawing from an Encyclical 
certain main principles. But they all fall within the realm 
of philosophy and not in the realm of theology. For the 
passage in our English translation of the Encyclical on the 
top of page 26 is incorrect. The social order is not to be 
both reconstructed and perfected by both philosophy and 
the gospel. It is to be reconstructed—“instaurare” is the 
verb here and it means rather “to establish anew” or “to 
re-establish ”—according to philosophy and then perfected 
in its operations by the practice of the Gospel precepts. 
The thing itself is natural. The perfection of the thing is 
supernatural. 

That the philosophy needs to be developed seems clear 
from the present state of political science, economics and 
sociology. All of these in Catholic schools are limping be- 
cause of their not possessing a philosophy of the relation- 
ship of civil society to economic life. These are of course 
semi-independent sciences but at the same time they de- 
pend upon philosophy. Philosophy is not to invade their 
field. It is not to tell the political scientist the detailed 
relation of the economic society and its constituent guilds 
to the political state. This does not come within the pur- 
view of philosophy and should be left out of the courses 
in philosophy. But it should tell the political scientist that 
he must take into account the autonomous economic soci- 
ety. Neither is it to tell the economists or the students 
of business what exact form the guild organization should 
take or how it should function or the methods it is to 
follow in attaining that production and that distribu- 
tion of income and work which will, as far as material 
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things can do so, give everyone a good life. But it should 
teach the economist that to deal with these is among his 
sure functions. Nor should it dictate to the sociologist or 
turn the class of philosophy into a class in sociology. Yet 
from philosophy the sociologist is to learn that until he has 
plumbed the depth of the economic grouping and incor- 
porated it in his social categories, his sociology can be 
driven through with a Mack truck. 

But equally, courses in philosophy present, I think, a 
wide a gap until they have dealt with the nature of the 
producing and service groups in society, its relationship to 
society as a whole and to government, its unified organiza- 
tion, the general form of the organization of occupations, 
and the function of social justice. In social philosophy 
there seems to be nothing more important just now. 


R. A. McGowan. 


National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


would be useless and serve merely to satisfy an 

idle curiosity. To be a science it must yield an 
unchanging law of change, or a philosophy of history. If 
history be a record of human events, the record handed 
down must receive its specification from some particular 
viewpoint. Only those events will be chosen for narration 
that will fit into the point of view. Human events are 
too numerous and most of them of too little importance to 
be the subject of history; otherwise, as St. John says with 
regard to the deeds of Christ: “If they were written every 
one, the world itself I think would not be able to contain 
the books that should be written.” Certain events must 
be chosen for their special importance, and the sorting-out 
must be made on some principle of causal connection and 
genetic development that gives them scientific coherence 
and unity. Every history, then, that is not a mere critical 
study of the facts, has some philosophic basis. But his- 
tory really becomes philosophy when philosophy predomi- 
nates, and the facts narrated are used to establish and 
confirm the sociological principles that govern mass action 
and the development of humanity in whole or in part. 

To be governed is one of the sociological conditions of 
man; hence government itself is an essential social product. 
It is really the most important sociological function of mass 
action, since all other sociological functions, habits, and 
developments are directly connected with it and flow from 
it. In fact, history is almost exclusively occupied with 
questions of government, with its internal and external 
functionings, its changes, and with the individuals who 
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constituted it actively. In the eyes of the modern sociolog- 
ical historian history has been too much occupied with 
government. But at least this fact shows that humanity 
has always looked on government as the most important 
of its social habits and sociological elements. 

The history of government from the begininng shows 
two antagonistic forces striving for mastery. These forces 
are found in both the sociological and ethical fields, or in 
the fields of group action and of personal action. As 
sociological forces we may characterize them, to accept the 
modern terms, as social action and individualism. The 
contrast between them is that between organization and 
personal liberty, between enforced social action for the 
common welfare and absolute freedom of the individual. 
In the realm of ethics these same forces find their expres- 
sion in that perversion of individualism which is selfish- 
ness or egoism, and in the ideal of the common good. A 
narration of the interplay of these forces in both the ethical 
and social orders would exhaust the political history of the 
world, for the history of all forms of government is noth- 
ing but a description of the interaction of these forces and 
their results. 

The reason that these are the essential forces in politics 
is found in the very nature of man. Man is not a pure 
social being in the sense that he is a mere part of a whole; 
he is besides a person, that is, a free, responsible, ethical 
being. The object of human life is happiness (év2épmona), 
and this happiness demands not only the well-being which 
is found in the proper conditions of a social organism, 
but also in a certain amount of independence of action 
(atrapxea), The best government is then the government 
that best attains the sum total of social benefit and still 
leaves the individual free for the personal independent 
action so necessary for his happiness. Good government 
means therefore a perfect balance between opposing forces. 
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The true theory of politics is that which attributes to each, 
the social and the personal, their proper spheres. 

But history shows much more of a problem than that of 
establishing the proper theoretical balance between these 
opposing forces. The selfish tendency of exaggerated indi- 
vidualism that seeks its own end without reference to the 
common good either by open violence or by guilt, treachery 
and fraud continually upsets this natural balance. This 
tendency may be both on the part of the government and 
those that govern. Selfish individualism on the part of 
those that govern produces the tyranny of the despot and 
the political corruption of the corrupt politician. They 
are but different manifestations of the same tendency. 
On the part of the governed unrestrained individualism 
produces the problem of crime, which attacks the prin- 
ciples on which society is based, or it may act more directly 
against the existence of government by conspiring its 
overthrow. 

The practical problem of politics is then not merely to 
devise a form of government that will keep the proper 
theoretic balance between social action and individual 
freedom, but to insure its continuance by curbing the sel- 
fish tendencies that endanger it. 

Man is shown by history to be not only a social being 
but a political being. The first social unit to which he 
naturally belongs and to which he owes his survival and 
well-being is the family. The origin of government is 
therefore directly connected with the history of the family. 
From the family came the patriarchal family, then the 
gens and the tribe. The organization of the earliest gov- 
ernment depended on kinship. We can discover this in all 
primitive societies. There are also traces of it in the laws, 
institutions and customs of more advanced peoples; for 
instance, in the Greek Phretry, the Roman gens, the 
Gaelic sept. 
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But the origin of government as we know it arose from 
the break-up of the patriarchal form. The break-up was 
brought about by wars of conquest. The hardier tribe in 
less favored surroundings cast envious eyes at the wealth 
and fair lands of less vigorous tribes, and then appro- 
priated them. The conquerors became the ruling power, 
first as a military aristocracy and afterwards as a heredi- 
tary aristocracy. Subjects were no longer ruled by the 
benign influence of the father or first blood-member of the 
tribe with his concern for every scion of the blood brother- 
hood, but by strangers and enemies whose only interest 
was their own profit and benefit. Yet in all cases of con- 
quest and superimposed conquest something still remained 
of the patriarchal form. The military chieftain or king 
retained the rights of the patriarchal ruler. Succession in 
the kingship was determined in the same way. The mili- 
tary followers of the king owed him the fealty and alle- 
giance of the members of the clan to the first of their 
blood. 

It was thus that monarchical government arose. The 
tendency in such a monarchical state was away from indi- 
vidual liberty towards centralization and absolutism. Very 
frequently the selfishness of the governing power was made 
the end of government instead of the common good. The 
military conquerors became an aristocratic caste for whose 
pleasure and benefit the rest of the state existed. The 
ideal aim of government, the common good, was so far 
lost sight of that a large portion of mankind were deprived 
of their rights entirely and were reduced to the condition 
of serfs and slaves, mere chattels, existing only for the use 
of their masters. Even the free population who were not 
of the ruling class, but who were not bereft of final liberty, 
felt the oppression of selfish despotism. 

A further and final development in forms of government 
was to some form of republic, oligarchical, aristocratic or 
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popular. The oligarchical and aristocratic arose out of a 
revolution against monarchical despotism. The popular 
form was merely a further development. The various 
forms of these governments and the oscillations to and fro 
from the utmost of governmental despotism to the utmost 
of social license in pure popular governments constitute 
the subject of all political history. Out-and-out democracy, 
or popular government as defined by the Greeks, represents 
the oscillation to one extreme, any one of the various 
forms of despotism the other. The other forms are some- 
where between. 

We already find all these forms and movements exempli- 
fied in the ancient world. Yet while the modern world 
has contributed nothing essentially new, it has modified 
the operation of social forces in most important respects. 
When Christ gave answer to the emissaries of the Sad- 
ducees: “Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar's, 
and to God the things that are God’s”, he introduced a 
principle that was never before enunciated in the science 
of government. Under the patriarchal form there was no 
distinction between the civil and religious. All life was 
included in the one unity. The patriarch was priest and 
king, civil and religious ruler. The same conception was 
inherited by the governments that succeeded the patri- 
archal. Even in a more skeptical time and with a more 
corrupt religion that had lost much of its moral force, re- 
ligion still remained a department of statecraft. It was 
as much an act of treason to refuse to conform to the state 
religion as it was to reject the civil supremacy of the state. 

When Christianity preached the new doctrine of the 
direct reference of the religious conscience to God, it 
preached a new governmental doctrine and added a new 
freedom to the personal privilege of mankind that were 
exempt from state interference. This new freedom was 
later called freedom of conscience. But this freedom was 
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only established as a principle of statecraft by Constantine 
in the Edict of Milan in 313 A. D. after his victory over 
Maxentius at the Milvian Bridge. Another important in- 
fluence that the coming of Christianity had on political 
science was the preaching of the brotherhood of all men 
as children of God and the consequent dignity of man 
himself. This in time so reacted against the exaggerated 
selfishness of the governing classes that it eventually de- 
stroyed the institution of slavery, and restored government 
more nearly to its ideal, where all men have equal rights 
before the law. 

But with these differences between the ancient world 
and the modern, the see-saw of the battle between indi- 
vidual freedom and a unified social directive force has been 
going on throughout history with various vicissitudes. It 
has not yet been definitely settled to what extent the 
citizen should be subject to social and governmental con- 
trol, to what extent individual freedom should be allowed 
to prevail; how far the citizen is to be coerced for the com- 
mon good, how far he should be allowed to act in perfect 
liberty. And also after two thousand years’ experience 
there are still disputes as to the province of the things of 
Caesar and the things of God. 

The world is witnessing a peculiar recrudescence of the 
see-saw between these opposite forces in our own day, 
thus showing that it does not consider itself settled on its 
final path of political direction. If we restrict ourselves 
to the field of European civilization, in the Middle Ages 
all its governments were the result of military conquest. 
The governing classes became so despotic as to lead to the 
inevitable revolution, and a swing to the popular form. 
The movement largely initiated by the American and 
French Revolutions was towards liberty; and, to ensure 
this, the people retained popular control of the governing 
body by the power of the vote. Then came the World War 
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to make the world safe for democracy. Yet since the war 
there has been a surprising swing in the opposite direction. 
The tendency is toward a stricter social control. One 
generation is forsaking the dominant political ideal of a 
century and a half ago. There are dictatorships in Italy, 
Poland, Germany, all with popular approval. The phe- 
nomenon has struck believers in democracy as something 
unexplainable. 

In fact, it is an ironic commentary on the armistice 
morning message to the American people of President 
Wilson, the protagonist of democracy: “Everything for 
which America fought has been accomplished. It will now 
be our fortunate duty to assist by example, by sober, 
friendly counsel, and by material aid in the establishment 
of just democracy throughout the world.” Nevertheless a 
large part of the world seems willing to turn its back on 
the example, friendly counsel and even material aid to go 
its own way, and that just the opposite one to the one 
leading to democracy. 

Yet President Wilson could have found in our own re- 
public the same trend that has elsewhere rushed nations 
towards dictatorship. When our republic was founded, 
liberty was in the air. The idea of a great, truly just 
government was that of a popular democracy. Since in 
reaction to still remembered despotism liberty was the de- 
sirable thing, all government was regarded with suspicion 
as the natural enemy of liberty. It was therefore to be 
somehow shackled and hamstrung, so it could nevermore 
restrict the freedom of the people. The states were guarded 
in their independent action so that no central government 
could control them. The intrinsic functions of government 
itself, the executive, legislative and judicial branches were 
kept separate and put into different hands, to prevent, as 
far as possible, any unified control. Yet what do we find? 
A continual approach to a centralized government acquir- 
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ing more and more control. Right from the beginning we 
see the opposite tendency to that of democracy having 
powerful backing and forming itself into the Federalist 
party. We find this party finally triumphing in the Civil 
War. The question of slavery was not so much the cause 
as the occasion of that war. It was really the arbitrament 
by the sword of the bitter feud between the Federalist, 
who wanted a strong central government and a strong 
constitution, and a democratic party which wished to thin 
out national central authority by distributing it over the 
states, and which carried its program even to the point of 
setting aside national authority by nullification and sub- 
ordinating the national welfare to sectional prejudices and 
popular whims. We have only to recall the debate be- 
tween Webster and Calhoun on this question over thirty 
years before the Civil War. 

We are at present in a movement that is another bit of 
the same kind of ironic commentary. The party in power, 
the party of Wilson and democracy, the old party of states’ 
rights, is busily engaged in curbing, in favor of controlled 
social action, the “rugged individualism” that has marked 
the progress of our democracy particularly since the Civil 
War. It shows that political parties and political party 
labels have little meaning when they come into conflict 
with the irresistible forces that manifest themselves in 
history. 

The proper balance between individualism and social 
obedience is today as debatable a question in practical 
politics as at any time in history. The same is true with 
regard to the delicate adjustment to the rights of the sov- 
ereign state of that other personal freedom brought in by 
Christianity, freedom of conscience. The pagan world ab- 
sorbed religion as one of the functions of the state. When 
the Church became supreme after the acknowledgment of 
its existence by Constantine and particularly after the City 
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of God was set up as a political entity alongside of the 
City of Man, the Church wished to absorb government by 
asserting its supremacy over the civil authority. Yet even 
then there were Guelphs and Ghibellines. State suprem- 
acy again followed the Reformation after a battle of cen- 
turies—a movement whose philosophy had already been 
set forth by Machiavelli. The sects became frankly Eras- 
tian, or subject to the civil powers. The Church con- 
tinued the losing battle till she finally lost her civil entity. 
This has been restored, but merely in principle, in our own 
day. With the loss of its acknowledged supremacy the 
Church has entered into a series of concordats with the 
various governments as treaties of equal with equal. In 
our own country the two polities exist side by side, with 
no official relations—-the so-called free Church in a free 
government. 

The Conclusion: We can go on as the world has in the 
past, moving blindly in one oscillation after another in the 
hope of finally coming to rest at the proper point. But 
this is a long, tedious and expensive process.. It has al- 
ready been going on for thousands of years. Or we can 
gauge the resting point by calculation of observed oscilla- 
tions, which is the application of the philosophy of history 
to the science of government. I shall close with the lines 
of Goethe which contain so much wisdom: 


Wer nicht von drei tausend Jahren sich weis 
Rechenschaft zu geben, 
Bleib im Dukeln unerfahren, mag von 
Tag zu Tage leben. 
J. J. CALLAHAN. 


Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 











MINUTES OF MEETING OF DECEMBER 28 AND 29, 1933 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as guests of Duquesne University, on 
Thursday, December 28, 1933, at 9:00 a. m., the Reverend Charles C. 
Miltner, presiding. The delegates were welcomed on behalf of the host 
university by the Reverend Raymond V. Kirk, acting in the place of the 
University President who was unable to be present. 

The general subject of the convention was “Philosophy of Society.” 
The following papers were presented: “The Social Theory of St. Thomas 
Aquinas” by Mrs. Clare Riedl of Wilwaukee, Wisconsin; “The Philosophy 
of Capitalism” by the Right Reverend John A. Ryan of The Catholic 
University of America (read by the Reverend William O’Connor of St. 

- Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in the absence of Monsignor 
Ryan); “Philosophic Aspects of Communism” by the Reverend John 
LaFarge of New York City; “ The Fascist State ” by the Reverend Edward 
F. Murphy of Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

President Miltner announced a meeting of the Executive Council for 
2:00 p. m. 

The following committees were appointed by the Chair: 


Auditing Committee 
Francis A. Diehl Clare Riedl Augustine Osgniach 


Nominating Committee 
John F. McCormick William F. Roemer Edward F. Murphy 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The first afternoon session met at 2:30 p. m. A paper on “The 
Philosophy of Internationalism” was presented by Mr. Paul Martin of 
Ontario. Round Table Discussion, Division A, “Philosophy of Social 
Values” was conducted by the Reverend Leo R. Ward of Notre Dame 
University and the Reverend Jules A Baisnée of the Sulpician Seminary, 
The Catholic University of America. 

The Annual Dinner of the Association was held jointly with the 
American Catholic Historical Association at 7:00 p. m. in the Urban Room 
of the William Penn Hotel, the Reverend Francis Augustine Walsh, 


Vice-President of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, presid- - 


ing. The program was as follows: 
Greetings from His Excettency, THe BisHop or PiTTsBurGH 


Presidential Addresses: 
“Relation of Christian Thought and Economic Value ” 


ConsTANTINE E. McGume, President, American Catholic Historical 
Association 
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“Scope of a Realistic Philosophy of Society ” 
Cuartes C. Mrrtner, President, American Catholic Philosophical 
Association 


Address: “The Philosophy of History and Government ” 
J. J. CatraHAn, President, Duquesne University 


FRIDAY MORNING, 9:00 


4 The following papers were presented: “The Family and Society” by 

a Professor William Leen of the University of Notre Dame; “A Social 

Philosophy of Education” by the Reverend George Johnson of The 

; Catholic University of America; “ Religion in a Philosophy of Society ” 

ae by the Reverend Charles A. Hart of The Catholic University of America. 

ba The paper of the Reverend Raymond A. McGowan, assigned for this 
: morning session, was transferred to the afternoon session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


: : The general business meeting of the Association was held at 2:00 p. m. 
: The report of the Auditing Committee was made by Mrs. Clare Riedl. 
It was moved and seconded that the report of the Auditing Committee 
be accepted. 
The report of the Nominating Committee was made by the Reverend 
John F. McCormick, as follows: 


Oe ee ere Francis AUGUSTINE WALSH 
For Vice-President ...........+ JoHN O. Riept 
For Secretary-Treasurer ......... Cuartes A. Hart 


Executive Council 


} Pet EE. inwixcnssewennde Geratp B. PHELAN 

f For One year ..............00006 Francis A. Diext 

: ere James A. McWriiaMs 
a Sister JEANNE Marie BoNNETT 
. fl nee JaMes H. Ryan 
oe ee errr Francis E. McManon 


For Pacific Coast Regional Conference 
NEM 5s. esc a'cssaisaattiote wale Cuartes R. BascHaB 
REC caetckocsvenbaiwas .-.+»Waitt1AM I. LoNneRGAN 
For Southern Regional Conference 


EE cs atveae abawaes beaied Epwarp F. MurpHy 
NL Mickistveus cbidaeh aera JoHN LUNDERGAN 


It was moved and seconded that the report of the Nominating Com- 


mittee be accepted. 
The President announced that the Executive Council would hold a 


ha ds 
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meeting at 5:00 p. m. on the same afternoon to decide the program subject 
for the next Annual Meeting. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was read and approved. (This 
report is published under the heading “ Report of the Secretary-Treasurer ” 
immediately following these minutes of the Association meeting.) 

The Secretary reported that he had carried on a continuous campaign 
for new members and had been successful in adding 27 new memberships 
during the year. 

The Secretary was successful in arranging one regional meeting at 
San Francisco, called as a Pacific Coast Regional Meeting of the Association 
under the chairmanship of the Reverend Dr. Charles R. Baschab, Professor 
of Philosophy at the Dominican College of San Rafael, and with the 
Reverend Dr. William I. Lonergan, S.J., as Secretary. This regional meet- 
ing was held at the University of San Francisco, June 7 and 8, 1933. The 
meeting was a very successful one and brought together all of the members 
of the Hierarchy in the southwest United States as well as a large group 
of the clergy and laity in this section. It is very much hoped that a similar 
regional meeting will be arranged for next June. The program of the 
meeting was as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7, 1933 
MornIncG SESSION 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Philip G. Scher, D.D., Bishop-elect of Monterey-Fresno, 
presiding. 

Address of Welcome: Rev. William I. Lonergan, S.J., President, Uni- 
versity of San Francisco. 

Paper: “Saint Thomas and Modern Life”, Most Rev. Thomas K. 
Gorman, D.D., DSc.Hist., Bishop of Reno, Nev. 


Discussion: Rev. Louis J. O’Hara, C.S.P., Rector, Newman Hall, Uni- 
versity of California. 
Mr. Arthur D. Fearon, Ph.D., Department of Philosophy, University 
of San Francisco. 
Mr. William R. Lowery, A.B., St. Mary’s College; Attorney; Direc- 
tor, San Francisco Academy. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Most Rev. Robert J. Armstrong, D.D., Bishop of Sacramento, 
presiding. 

Paper: “Scholasticism and the Family”, Mr. Aurelio M. Espinosa, 
Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romanic Language, Stanford University. 

Discussion: Mr. John M. Costello, A.B., Loyola University at Los 
Angeles; Attorney. 

Mr. Ivan Maroevich, President, San Francisco Academy; Attorney. 

Paper: “ Scholasticism and the State”, Rev. Cornelius F. Deeney, S.J., 
Ph.D., Professor of Political Science, University of Santa Clara. 

Discussion: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles A. Ramm, D.D., LL.D., Rector, 
St. Mary’s Cathedral; Regent, University of California. 
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Mr. Maurice E. Harrison, Chairman, State Democratic Committee; 
Attorney. 

Mr. Roy A. Bronson, LL.B., University of Santa Clara; Member, 
San Francisco Academy. 


EveNING SESSION 
Knights of Columbus Hall, 150 Golden Gate Avenue 


Introduction, Very Rev. Thomas F. Burke, CS.P., Superior of the 
Paulists; Pastor, St. Mary’s Church. 

“Scholasticism and the Social Structure”, Mr. James L. Hagerty, 
M.A., Professor of Education, St. Mary’s College. 

“What Use Philosophy?”, Very Rev. Zacheus J. Maher, S.J., 
Provincial, California Province, Society of Jesus. 

Address, Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna, D.D., Archbishop of San 
Francisco. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 8, 1933 


MornincG Session 


Very Rev. F. A. Pope, O.P., S.T.L., Prior, St. Dominic’s Church, 
presiding. 

Paper: “Scholasticism and Education”, Rev. John Moclair, Pastor, 
Immaculate Conception Church, Monrovia; Lecturer, Immaculate 
Heart College, Hollywood. 

Discussion: Bro. C. James, F.S.C., Department of Education, St. 
Mary’s College. 

Mr. John L. Horn, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy, Mills College, 
Oakland, and Dominican College, San Rafael. 

Rev. Ralph Hunt, S.T.L., Pastor, St. Peter’s Church, San Francisco. 
Paper: “Scholasticism and Science”, Rev. Thomas Gabisch, O.P., 
Chaplain, Newman Club, University of Washington, Seattle. 
Discussion: Milton B. Lennon, M.D., Professor of Neurology, University 

of California. 

Rodney A. Yoell, M.D., Surgical Staff, St. Mary’s Hospital; Member, 
San Francisco Academy. 

Rev. Leo T. Martin, 8J., Professor of Cosmology, Gonzaga Uni- 
versity, Spokane. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John W. Sullivan, 8.T.L., Rector, Mission Dolores, 
presiding. 
Paper: “ Neo-Scholasticism and Contemporary Philosophy ”, Mr. Kurt 
F. Reinhardt, Ph.D., Department of German, Stanford University. 
Discussion: Joseph Catton, M.D., Member of Faculty, Stanford 
Hospital. 
Rev. Albert Pinckney, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, College of 
St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City. 
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Rev. Lyman A. Fenn, SS., D.D., Department of Philosophy, St. 
Patrick’s Seminary. 

Paper: “ Philosophy and Religion”, Rev. Charles R. Baschab, Ph.D., 
Chairman, A. C. P. A. Convention; Professor of Philosophy, 
Dominican College, San Rafael. 

Discussion: Hon. Sylvester Andriano, A.B., St. Mary’s College; Mem- 
ber, San Francisco Academy. 

Very Rev. John J. Lardner, §.S., D.D., Rector, St. Patrick’s Seminary. 
Rev. Joseph J. Morton, 8J., Professor of Ethics, University of 
San Francisco. 


The appreciation of the Association is due especially Their Excellencies, 
Most Reverend Edward J. Hanna and Most Reverend John J. Mitty, and 
the regional chairman and secretary, Reverend Dr. Baschab and Father 
Lonergan, respectively. 

The Secretary also attempted to organize a Southern Regional Meeting. 
He was in communication with the Reverend Edward V. Casserly, S.S.J., 
of New Orleans, the Very Reverend John W. Hynes, 8J., President of 
Loyola University, New Orleans, and the Reverend Martin P. Burke, 
S.J., of the same institution, but was unable to arrange the desired meeting. 
It is hoped that a regional meeting in the South may become a reality 
during the coming year. 

The Secretary was able to arrange a short popular radio address over 
Station KDKA given by President Miltner, similar to that given at the 
Detroit meeting by the Reverend James A. McWilliams, past President. 
The Secretary hopes to arrange further popular radio broadcasts in 
Scholastic Philosophy as a means of increasing the influence of the 
Association. 

The Secretary read letters of invitation from DePaul University, Chicago, 
and Marquette University, Milwaukee, to hold the 1934 meeting of the 
Association in those cities, respectively. On motion of Dr. Francis E. 
McMahon, the convention voted to accept the invitation of DePaul 
University, as the Association had not previously been guests of that 
University. The dates of the meeting were set as of December 27 and 
28, 1934. 

The Reverend John F. McCormick moved that the Association extend 
greetings to the Pacific Coast Regional Conference, through Chairman 
Baschab, and express the hope of the Association that there might be 
annual meetings in that section of the country. 

The Reverend Leo R. Ward offered a motion, which was seconded and 
approved, expressing the appreciation of the Association of the work of 
the Secretary-Treasurer during the past several years. 

It was moved, seconded, and approved that the Association express its 
appreciation of the splendid hospitality of Duquesne University as host for 
this year’s meeting and especially of the efforts of the Convention Secre- 
tary, the Reverend M. J. Brannigan; Registrar Harvey, and the Director 
of Publicity, Mr. George Kelly, in behalf of the meeting. 

The business meeting adjourned at 3:00 p. m. for continuation of the 
afternoon Round Table Discussions in Division B “ Philosophy of Law.” 
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In the absence of one of the leaders assigned, the Reverend Gerald B. 
Phelan, the discussion was led by the Reverend William T. Dillon of St. 
Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, who confined the discussion to 
“Philosophy of Common Law in England and America.” 


Upon conclusion of this discussion, a Round Table Conference on “ The 


The meeting adjourned at 5:00 p. m. 


Reconstruction of Society” was led by the Reverend Raymond A. McGowan 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cuartes A. Hart, 
Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association was held at the Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Michigan, on 
December 28 and 29, 1932. The proceedings were published in a volume 
entitled Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Meeting of the American 


Catholic Philosophical Association, and mailed 


to all members. 


The membership of the Association as of December 1, 1933, is as follows: 


I Rao ate Sh Caines oh hin 
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The New Scholasticism has been issued in quarterly numbers during the 


year, constituting Volume VII of 375 pages. 
follows: 


The distribution was as 


Membership in the Association ................ 411 
Subscribers to The New Scholasticism ......... 127 
Special Exchange List (C. U. Library) ......... 66 
EN aoe rks aoc smmnaee mien RUMI 51 
SE kon sp biicien Chanwih enhinehirenind 16 


The financial report, approved by your Committee of Auditors, is as 


follows: 
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Receipts 
Balance on Hand—December 1, 1932 ...................002000e $ 480.63 
Membership dues in Association ..................... $1,884.35 
Subscriptions to The New Scholasticism .............. 768.07 
Royalties on Aspects of The New Scholastic Philosophy 66.06 
Interest on Deposit .............. Seeded wank awe senen 3.77 2,722.25 
EE iis iiibh wakes then s ke whi a ean webinnmia can $3,202.88 
Expenditures 
PRGGNGCR Gl AMMBOIBNON 265665 ccde os coseacasscacar $ 491.74 
Expenses of The New Scholasticism ........ Saeenaeeteucs 1,777.90 
re 29.00 
Federal tax on Checks ......... beds petpiniar as cueestavevt das 60 
Ge areca bankas rae in scan ebumoind 2,299.24 
Balance on Hand—December 1, |e ne $ 903.64 


The Secretary-Treasurer acknowledges the remission of the even nominal 
rental charge for office and file space, formerly listed at one hundred 
dollars per annum, by The Catholic University of America. Hence, during 
the past year there was this saving in favor of the Association. 

The Secretary-Treasurer is also happy to announce that he was able to 
take advantage of lower printing charges for the publication of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Eighth Annual Meeting, which effected a saving of more 
than five hundred dollars. 

The Secretary extended invitations to various members during January 
and February to read papers at the Ninth Annual Meeting. All accept- 
ances were in hand by April 1, 1933. 

On December 1, 1933 the program was sent to all members. At the same 
time, copies were sent to educational institutions in the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh. 

The Secretary also sent out a number of news releases to all Catholic 
papers during the year and prior to the annual meeting, through the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service and the Bureau of 
Public Relations of The Catholic University of America. Special notices 
were secured in all of the local Pittsburgh papers through the Publicity 
Bureau of Duquesne University, whose Director, Mr. George Kelly, con- 
ducted a preliminary campaign of publicity for the Pittsburgh meeting. 
Copies of the program, with request for comment, were sent to British 
and American Philosophical reviews. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cuartes A. Hart, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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MINUTES OF MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


There were two meetings of the Executive Council of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association during the year 1933. The first meet- 
ing took place at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Thursday, December 
28, 1933, at 2:00 p. m. The following were present: 


Charles C. Miltner Sister Jeanne Marie Bonnett 
Francis Augustine Walsh John O. Riedl 
James H. Ryan Francis A. Diehl 


Charles A. Hart 


The Reverend James A. McWilliams had written the Secretary asking 
to be excused. 

The reading of the minutes of the last meeting was dispensed with, inas- 
much as they had been printed in the 1932 Proceedings. 

The chief business of the meeting was the consideration of applications 
for membership. The following applications were approved: 


Institutional 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland Good Counsel College 
College of St. Elizabeth Mt. St. Mary’s College 
Georgetown Visitation Convent Nazareth College 
St. Peter’s Seminary 
Constituent and Associate 
Rev. John F. Finnegan Rev. John G. McMenamin 


Very Rev. P. J. Gallagher Mr. Joseph Noonan 

Rev. Carl W. Grindel Rev. Regis O’Brien 

Miss Marianna Herzberg Mrs. Thomas F. Quinlan 

Rev. Hugo H. Hoever Rev. Tarcisius A. Rattler 

Rev. John J. Keep Rev. George Scott 

Mr. Paul Martin Sister DePaul Cogan 

Rev. Edward F. Murphy Sister Teresa Marie 
Student 


Mr. Manuel Akrabian 


The membership of Dr. Elizabeth G. Salmon was changed from Student 
to Constituent, as she is now teaching philosophy. 

The Council considered a list of some 20 delinquent members who owed 
dues for several years. The Secretary was instructed to send one more 
letter of appeal before omitting the names of these members from the 
Association list. The Secretary reported that he had already sent several 
letters. 

The meeting adjourned at 2: 30 p.m. 

Cuartes A. Hart, 
Secretary. 
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The second meeting of the Executive Council, American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association, took place on Friday, December 29, 1933, at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel at 5:00 p.m., immediately following the adjournment of 
the Ninth Annual Meeting. The following were present: 


Francis Augustine Walsh Sister Jeanne Marie Bonnett 

John O. Riedl James H. Ryan 

Francis A. Diehl Francis E. McMahon 
Charles A. Hart 


The Reverend James A. McWilliams had written the Secretary, asking 
to be excused. 

The chief business of the meeting was the consideration of the general 
subject for the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Association. The Council 
took up the various suggestions that had been made my -members at 
the general meeting. It was finally decided that the general subject 
“Philosophy of Religion” should be the theme for the next meeting, to 
be held at DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois, December 27 and 28, 1934. 

Bishop Ryan mentioned the original data on religious notions which had 
been gathered by the Reverend John M. Cooper in his work among the 
Indians of the James Bay Region, and suggested that Dr. Cooper be 
invited to give a paper on this phase of religion. 

It was decided to limit the papers to six in number, three to be assigned 
to each morning, with four round tables for the afternoon sessions, to run 
simultaneously each afternoon. 

It was suggested that the round tables be in the fields of “ History of 
Mediaeval Philosophy ”; “The Teaching of Philosophy”; “ Ethics”; and 
“Aesthetics.” The leaders are to be notified that, where possible, the dis- 
cussion should take the form of debates, with one leader for each side of 
the question, and with a definite concluding period for summary of the 
findings of the discussion. Bishop Ryan suggested that other members 
besides the leaders be appointed to further discussion. 

The meeting adjourned at 6:00 p. m. 


Cxartes A. Hart, 
Secretary. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


(December 1, 1933) 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Agar, Mr. John G., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Cantwell, Most Rev. John J., 108 West Second St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hayes, His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal, 452 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Lilly, Mr. Joseph T., 30 Plaza St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Murray, Most Rev. John G., 226 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

McClean, Right Rev. Peter H., 359 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

McGavick, Most Rev. Alexander J., 1419 Cass Ave., La Cross, Wis. 

MeNicholas, Most Rev. John T., 5418 Moeller Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 

O’Connell, His Eminence, William Cardinal, 2181 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brighton, Mass. 

Schrembs, Most Rev. Joseph, 815 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market St., Boston, Mass. 

Turner, Most Rev. William, 1035 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 

Apostolic Mission House, Washington, D. C. 

Basselin Foundation, The, Washington, D. C. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Catholic Foreign Mission Society, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Catholic University of America, The, Washington, D. C. 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Penna. 

College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Calif. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Menlo Park, Calif. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, New York, N. Y. 
College of the Sacred Heart, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 

DePaul University, Chicago, Ill. 

Dominican College, San Rafael, Calif. 

Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 
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Duns Scotus College, Detroit, Mich. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Franciscan Philosophical Clericate, Butler, N. J. 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Good Counsel College, White Pains, N. Y. 

Holy Ghost Fathers, Ferndale, Norwalk, Conn. 
Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Loyola University at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Mo. 
- Marywood College, Scranton, Penna. 

Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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